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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DELEGATES AT THE BAR OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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The Conservatives have won both of the bye-elections that 
have so far taken place. Mr. G. H. Morrell been elected 
to fill the vacancy in the Parliamentary representation of 
Mid-Oxfordshire by a majority of 688 votes over his Liberal 
opponent, Mr. G. R. Benson, and Sir Bain has been 
“l for Whitehaven by a majority of 233 over Mr. H. G. 
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ventrated itself on the proposal to dispense with the school 
The plan would only commence to work in the ensuing 
f-year, which begins on Sept. 1. It is, of course, understood 
that the Government will extend the exeinption from fees to 
allelementary schools, whether Board schools or voluntary, and 
the probable method to be adopted will be to distribute an 
amount based on the average fee. This will mean an extra 
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There has been a considerable outcry from the Conservative 
following of the Government in regard to this proposal. Mr. 
Howorth and the Standard have protested vigorously against 
paying for other people’s education. On the other hand, there 
is no sign that there will be a large loss of votes in Parlia- 
ment when Mr. Goschen’s scheme takes shape, free education 
being a popular cry and calculated to help the Government in 
its appeal to the country. Liberal criticism of the measure 
takes the form that the payment of public money to volun- 
tary must be accompanied by popular control, a 
position which the Government are not likely to concede. ‘The 
chances are that Mr. Goschen will easily carry his Bill, and 
that there will be a small Conservative cave. 


schools 


Meanwhile a second question of the greatest interest arises 
and that is whether a Budget is not designed to sound the 
note of dissolution. There are three periods when the appeal 
to the country might be made—namely, between the hay and 
corn harvest, after free education comes into operation in the 
itumn, and in the spring of next year, when it would natur- 
ally follow the introduction of a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland. It is thought that the Government will necessarily 
wait till their education measure is in force, but that they 
need not delay the issue any longer. The prevailing view 
therefoie is that we shall have the general election in the 
late autumn of this year 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AT THE BAR. 
The scene in the House of Lords on April 23 came as a 
timely reminder that, despite all the disintegrating influences 
ef modern times, the Parliament at St. Stephen's is still an 
Imperial assembly, with command over the lives and liberties 
of some 360 millions of the human race. ‘There at the Bar 
stood the chosen delegates of the Legislature of Newfound- 
land, and though that Legislature can speak for 
barely 200,000 people, and these mostly poor fishermen— 
for a population, that is to say, barely equal to that of the 
British seaport town of Ifull—their spokesmen enjoyed the 
same full hearing as would be given to the most wealthy and 
populous section of the Empire. There was much in the 
appearance of the Chamber, well filled as it was with the 
leading statesmen of both parties—peers and commoners 
alike—to mark the importance of the occasion. ‘he read- 
ing of Sir William Whiteway’s long address did, it is true, 
seem to have a somniferous effect upon several noble 
lords, but the adjourned debate on Monday showed that 
their sympathetic interest in the subject of the Newfoundland 
appeal had not suffered. Such incidents as these in the history 
of the empire take the mind back to the days of Cromwell and 
Charles II., when England first began her mission as mistress 
of the sea, and help us _ better to realise the prophetic picture 
which Milton drew of Britannia “with all her daughter-lands 
about her.” 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION, 
The Labour Commission, with its members, has been criticised 
from various points of view, but its popularity is unquestion- 
able. It may be described as a body of experts, qualified by a 
more or less neutral element of politicians. Political economy 
has two representatives, jurisprudence one, trade-unionism— 
new and old—seven, capitalist interests ten, the front Opposi- 
tion bench two, the Government two, philanthropy one, and 
there are one or two members who hardly fall under a:y 
special class, such as Lord Derby and Mr. Jesse Collings, 


thongh the latter is generally taken to stand for the agri- 
cultural labourers, who have no direct spokesmen. Lord 
Salisbury has wisely chosen two of our delegates at the 


Berlin Labour Conference in the persons of Sir John Gorst and 
Mr. David Dale, the latter a Darlington iron-mas:er of great 
knowledge, brilliant ability, and unexampled experience in 
the settlement of labour disputes. With regard to special 
questions that are likely to come up before the Commission, it 
is safe to say that the balance of opinion is against the newer 
ideas and methods. On the proposal for a legal eight-hours 
day a fair division has been made between the two parties 
among the working-men themselves. Thus Mr. Mandsley 
Mr. Burt, and Mr. Trow may be reckoned as opposed to State 
intervention, while in varions degrees Mr. Mann, Mr. ‘Tait, 
Mr. Abraham, and Mr. Austin may be regarded as advocates 
of a Parliamentary day. On the other hand, Professor 
Marshall, who is the author of the latest economic text- 
book, is probably opposed to the legal limitation of 
hours, and so are Mr. Courtney and Sir Frederick Pollock. 
On trade-union questions the chief spokesmen of the Union 
v. Free Labour controversy will be Mr. Livesey and Sir W. 'T. 
Lewis, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the Bute 
Docks—both of whom have been engaged in sharp conflict 
with the new unionism—on the one side, and Mr. Mann and 
Mr. Tait on the other. A criticism which 
that too many prominent partisans of various sets of views 
have been chosen, and that there is consequently no hope of 
the Commission arriving at a united, or even a fairly sym- 
metrical, conclusion. As tothe industries prominently selected 
for representation, they are shipping, mines, railways, cotton, 
iron and steel, docks, and chemicals. In most of these a repre- 
sentative of the men faces a champion of the masters. Thus, 
tor the docks, Mr. Tom Mann, one of the militant heads of the 
new unionism, neutralises Sir William Lewis; on Scottish 
railways Mr. Tait opposes Mr. Bolton, M.P., Mr. Maudsley (who, 
by the way, is a member of the Constitutional Club), Mr Tun. 
still; while Mr. Dale and Mr. Trow have both been engaged, 
one from the employers’ point of view, the other from that of 
the employés, in promoting the work of arbitration. Politi- 
cally, the distribution is fair enough. Mr. Mundella was a 
Chartist in his youth, and is now an orthodox Gladstonian. 


suggests itself is 


Sir John Gorst is the author of a somewhat advanced 
labour programme, which indicates, perhaps, the high- 
water mark of progress on social questions on the 


part of any leading English statesman. ‘Ihe terms of refer- 
ence are widely drawn, and will include the examina- 
tion of such matters as the hours of labour, strikes, labour 
boycotts, the legality of picketing, boards of conciliation, the 
preference of non-unionists to unionists, fines, the working 
of the Truck Acts, the Shop Hours Regulation Acts, the Mines 
Regulation Acts, the Employers’ Liability Acts, the Iactory 
Acts, &e., the discipline of factories and workshops, “ black- 
listing and chair-marking,” the terms of engagement, profit- 
sharing, annuity and superannuation schemes, and kindred 
matters. Ina word, the Royal Commission has before it the 
noble task of setting forth the facts of our industrial system, 
and showing the path to order and peace. 


SKETCHES 1 

Our Special Artist, Mr. Julius 
noiarsk in January, describes 
market-day, of which he made 
“T have rarely seen anything more interesting than the 
market here, as the huge open space opposite the cathedral, 
which is deserted on other weekdays, becomes on Saturday 
one of the most animated scenes conceivable. ‘The peasants 
for miles around arrive by hundreds and hundreds, driving 
in their sledges laden with various wares. These are formed 
up into sections by the police. Everything seems to have 
its regular place, for on each market-day the arrangement 
is the same. Now a stroll through the noisy crowd 
reveals curiosities quite unknown to the untravelled European. 
To an artist the one teeming with interest. In 
my sketch, which was made in the principal walk, provisions 
are chiefly sold. They are spread out either on the ground or 
on the sledges. You will notice the grotesque effect of the 
group of frozen mutton, also the frozen pigs. Between them, 
on the ground, are seen round white blocks, which, to my 
great astonishment, I found were half-gallonsof milk! Asa 
matter of fact, here and now, everything in the ‘eatable line’ 
is frozen ; so it can be kept without damage the whole winter. 
Live stock, game, and fish, sufficient to last several months, are 
killed as soon as the frost sets in, and in a very short time 
become as hard as stone. so that it requires some considerable 
heat to soften them. The prices of the various comestibles 
are, as a rule, astoundingly low. I give you a short list, which 
I think may be of interest : Beef, mutton, or pork (any part) 
averages from 1}d. to 2d. per lb. In the fish-market, sterlet or 
sturgeon, which fetch in St. Petersburg 5s, to 17s 6d. per three 
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pounds, are here sold for about 1s. 6d. Butter averages 9d. to Is. 
per 1b., milk 14d. and 2d. per gallon; black bread 1d. and 
white bread 3d. per lb. During the summer months every- 
thing is slightly dearer.” 

The two English dogs, “Sojourners in a Strange Land,” 
were a bulldog named *Punch”™ and a small fox-terrier, 
belonging to members of the Anglo-Siberian Trading Com- 
pany’s party on board the river-steamer Phoenix, in which our 
Artist ascended the Yenisei, as described in his earlier letters. 
These canine British travellers were not very hospitably 
received by the native Siberian dogs, which are of an entirely 
different race, powerful animals employed to draw sledges 
over the snow in winter, and in summer often harnessed to a 
boat which they tow against the stream thirty miles in a day. 


It was amusing to see with what sturdy valour the faithful 
Punch would stand his ground protecting little’ Kara,” his 
timid companion, against threatening demonstrations on the 


part of the uncivil foreigners in a village where they were 
taken ashore on the banks of the river. A British bulldog 
fears no enemy in any country of the: world. 

THE LATE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS. 
The uncle of the Emperor Alexander IIL., the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, a younger won of the Emperor Nicholas, born in 
1831, died on April 24, at his residence in the Crimea. having 
suffered from a painful disease, with violent mental derange- 
ment, since the military manceuvres in Poland last. autumn, at 
which he and the Emperor were ‘present. He held the army 
rank of Field Marshal and the office of Inspector-General 
of Cavalry, and was in chief command of the Russian 
forces in Bulgaria during the war of 1877, but was not 
considered to have there shown any great ability in 
strategy or tactics. In the Crimean War he was engaged at 
sebastopol, from October 1854 to February 1855, in directing 
the fortifications of the northern and eastern fronts of that 
city, and was also in the battle of Inkermann ; but ‘lTodleben’s 
genius is unquestionably entitled to the merit of such per- 
formances in warfare as were achieved, either then or twenty- 
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THE LATE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. 

two years later, under the orders ot his Imperial Highness. 
The funeral takes place at St. Petersburg with great military 
pomp. ‘The coffin, as it is conveyed so long a distance from 
the Crimea, must be saluted by a hundred thousand Russian 


soldiers. 


THE EXPEDITION TO MASHONALAND. 
The occupation of Mashonaland by the British South Africa 
Company was effected in September last year, when its pioneer 
expedition reached Mount Hampden, to construct permanent 
forts. Thelongoverland eastward march of the British expedi- 
tion from North Bechuanaland, through the country ruled by 
Lobengula, the powerful King of the Matabele, whose consent 


had been obtained by previous negotiation, occupied the 
months of July and August, some reports, with a few 
illustrative Sketches, as far as the Macloutsie River, the 


frontier of Bechuanaland, appeared in our Journal several 
months ago. ‘Those now in our furnished by 
Lieutenant W. Ellerton Fry, late of the Pioneer Corps, bring 
the expedition all the way to Mashonaland, 640 miles from 
Mafeking. in Bechuanaland, and 1500 mikes from Capetown, 
by way of Kimberley. ‘lhe whole effective force about 
five hundred, including the Pioneer Corps of a hundred and 
eighty men, under Major Johnson ; the chief in command was 
Lientenant-Colonel Pennefather, commanding the British South 
Africa Company's Armed Police. The pioneers crossed the 
Macloutsie on June 25, 1890, and proceeded to make a road of 
three hundred miles, by which they took up seventy wagons, 
four machine-guns, an electric search-light, engine, and other 
material ; and they reached Mount Hampden on Sept. 12. 
The expedition avoided quarrelling with any of the natives 
tribes along the ronte, but some of them are very wild, others 
very timid. After crossing the Macloutsie River the country 
is much broken; immense granite boulders are passed, some 
of which rise toa height of 800 ft. above the plain. The tops 
of these boulders and hills are often inhabited by the Banyai 
and Makalakas, who, miserable wretches, constantly live in 
dread of the raids of the Matabele, and, having no heart to 
face them, take refuge in these rocky fastnesses. The 
Matabele often kill them, and carry off their girls and 
cattle, if they catch them in the plains below, working in 
their gardens. At the first village passed, which was 
M'tipi’s, the people were in great dread ; they feared to 


possession, 


was 





the white man, thinking, if they did, the Matabele wonld 
exterminate them. 

In Mashonaland, fourteen miles south-cast from Fort 
Victoria, are the wonderful ruins of Zimbabye. It will be 
inquired who were the builders of those interesting towers 
and walls. There are other remains of the same unknown 
race of people. 

THE EXPEDITION TO MANIPUR, 
The advance of three columns of British and Indian troops, 


entering Manipur simultaneous] y—the northern, from Kohima, 


on the Assam frontier; the southern, from Tamu, on the 
western border ef Upper Burmah ; and a third force, marching 
eastward from Cachar—commenced on April 24; the com- 


manders, respectively, are General Graham and General Sir 


Charles Leslie, for the Kohima and the Tamu columns, and 
Colonel Rennick, with brigade from Cachar; General 
Graham in chief command. The enemy, a thousand in number, 
made a stand, on the 25th, behind earthworks near Palle}, 
thirty miles north of the city of Manipur. General Graham 
attacked and stormed the position, with hard fighting; the 
enemy fled, losing 128 men killed. Next day, the three 
columns of the British Indian forces simultaneously reached 
the capital city, which is called Imphal by the natives. It 
was entirely deserted; the Maharajah’s palace had been 
stripped, and the military magazine blown up. The Senaputty 
had escaped to the mountains. ‘The recent fighting has cost 
only two lives on our side; but Captains Drury and Carnegie, 
of the 4th Goorkhas, and Lientenants Cox and Grant, of the 
12th Burmal? Regiment, are wounded. ‘The Viceroy of India 
has telegraphed his personal congratulations to Lieutenant 
©. J. W. Grant, of the 2nd Burmah (late 12th Madras) 
Regiment, on his gallant capture and stout defence of Fort 
Thobal. 

Our present Sketches of Manipur illustrate merely the 
ordinary features of that small highland State and its mixed 
population, which have often been described. ‘The Manipur 
valley, or open plain enclosed by mountain ranges, is only 650 
square miles in extent, 2600 ft. above and 
by hills 2500 ft. high. ‘The territory contains a population ot 
220,000, of which the capital absorbs 60,000, and other parts of 
the valley an equal number. The hill tracts account for 100,000, 
‘Vhe hill tribes of Manipur consist chiefly of Nagas and Kukis, th: 
luiter including Chins, Kamhows, and Looshais. Manipur was 
taken under our protection in 1825, and we have had a repre- 
sentative at the Rajah’s Court, except for a few months’ 
interval, ever since. The troops of the State number about 
5000 Manipuris, armed with smooth-bore muskets, and 1000, 
or possibly 1200, Kuki irregulars, armed with ancient flint 
inuskets. ‘They have four 7-lb. mountain guns, and eight old 
brass 3-lb. guns. ‘The hardy and nimble ponies bred in Manipur 
are much in request in India for riding in the game of * polo, 


} 
the 


the sea, surrounded 








or * hockey on horseback,” which has long been practised ly 
the Manipur chiefs and cavaliers. ‘The ruling class are of the 
ITindoo religion, snd ciaim a ssered origin for the reigning 
family, whose reign will probably now come to an end. 


MIDDLESBOROUGH, KENTUCKY. 
Our*publication of last week, it will be remembered, contained 
t.oviewsof Middlesborough, near Cumberland Gap, Kentucky 


one showing the place as it existed before the building of the 
city ; the other the city itself, as it appeared in 1800, Asa 
sequel to these we now present a few Illustrations of its 


growth and industrial resources. 
The first view represents the ironworks which have heen 


recently erected by the Watts’ Iron and Steel Syndicate, Ltd., 
a Company with a capital of £300,000. The blast-furnaces 
shown in the Illustration are expected to be blown in, within 


the next few weeks. In addition to them, the syndicate is 
constructing a large steel plant, which was commenced in the 
early part of this year, 

Our second Engraving illustrates the development of the 
iron mines from which the blast-furnaces will be provided 
with ore; the third and fourth, respectively, show one of the 
numerous coal openings in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town, and one of the series of coke-ovens which have been 
laid down and are now in The fifth Illustration 
is that of some of the large number of chareoal-furnaces in a 
similar state of advancement; and the sixth shows the large 
fire-Lrick works, situated in close proximity to the station, and 
now working night and day. The other two are views in the 
town itself, taken from photographs—the former showing the 
hotel with its annexe, one of the clubs, and some buildings in 
the main street of the town; while the last is a view of Cum- 
berland Avenue, with the street railway running through it. 

Our Views of the mines show the facility and cheapness 
with which iron ore and can be mined ; and, when we 
learn that the quantity of o:e in sight reaches to a hundred 
millions of tons. and that there is, within a radius of forty 
miles of Middlesborough, enough coal to furnish the whole of 
the United States with fuel for the next forty years, we can 
partly comprehend the foundation of the great-work of 
development taking place in and about Middlesborough. 


operation. 


coal 


“LES PREMIERS BIJOUX.” 
“ Je change d’objet, mais jamais de sentiment,” was once said 
by a fellow-countryman of M. Bouguereau of whom constancy 
was not a leading characteristic. The artist may well adopt 
the same motto, for throughout his long and successful career 
his work has always been marked by a fidelity to the tradi- 
tions of the old school of French art. St»p by step, and in 
the face of the tendencies of more modern art, he has won by 
the suffrages of his brother artists the highest honours it was 
in their power to award him. The secret of his success lies, 
perhaps, in the fact that, while remaining true to classic art, 
he has not scrupled to give proof of his eclectic taste ; and by 
this he has caught the votes or aroused the sympathy of 


opposite schools. By turns, he has painted Madonnas and 
saints, nymphs and satyrs, cherubs and school-children. To 
each and all he has given the same roundness of form, the 
same softness of flesh, and the same mother-of-pearl tone of 
complexion, In this, his latest work, he seems to have wandered 
oF into the “* Romantics,” in the track of Chateaubriand and 


Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

The “ First Jewels” may well have been the bright berries 
which the inhabitant of some tropical wood discovered 
with them hoped to appeal to his maiden’s vanity; and M. 
Bouguereau is only using a painter's or a poet's license in 
substituting fruits for the traditional shells with which our 
remotest grandmothers bedecked themselves. It was this 
to look something different from their companions 
which gave ornaments their place in the woman’s world. 

Man sieht doch gleich ganz anders drein, 

Was hilft euch Schénheit, junger Blut ? 
asks Margaret, and the answer will be always the same, It is 
needless to call attention to the masterly skill with which M. 
Bougnerean has told his idyl. In brush-work he has few 
equals in his own country: in this he has as a worthy rival 
the president of the Royal Academy, and it is worthy of note 
that each painter has risen to the highest official position in 
his respective country by cultivating a style which has so 
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The French Chamber of Deputies has been engaged on 


discussion of the new commercial tariff which it is pro- 
el to establish, in order adequately to protect the agricul- 
»and manufactures of Irance, in conformity with the wish 
vvessed by the great majority of the nation, anxious to 
rt to Protection of the most comprehensive kind. The 
iriff under discussion comprises a double scale of duties—a 
gher to be applied to those countries which impose 
eavy duties on French goods, and a lower one embodying the 
utmost concessions the Government will be allowed to make to 
countries Which give the best terms to French merchandise. 
politicians and economists who have managed not to 
be influenced by the Protectionist current which has carried 
everything before it up to the present are far from cheerful 
at the prospect opened up by the new commercial régime about 
to be established, They are convinced that it will have serious 
consequences for French trade and industry, not to mention 
the disastrous effect of raising the prices of all commodities 
and of materially increasing the cost of living. There are, of 
course, Free Traders in France who are thoroughly opposed 
to the contemplated policy, but they are a small minority, 
whose voice cannot be heard in the general clamour for 
Protection, although they have received valuable help from 
the Paris Municipal Council. For when we hear of a 
protest from Marseilles, La Rochelle replies with a vote 
passed by the delegates of 420 agricultural associations urging 
the Government to adopt protectionist measures. It is prob- 
able that the Protectionists will carry the day, and that the 
commercial policy of France 
will undergo a radical change, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
SPOKESMEN, 
It says much for the character 
of the delegates who are now 
representing the Newfound- 
land legislature in this country. 
and also for the strength of 
their case, that within ten 
days of their arrival in Eng. 
land the immediate demands 
of the colony have been sub- 
stantially conceded. “We are 
not an unreasonable delega- 
tion,” said one of the members 
as soon as they landed on 
English soil, and events have 
justified the assertion. To pro- 
test and do nothing more was, 
they rightly felt, a vain policy, 
however well based their 
indignation at British supine- 
ness might be, and so they 
came prepared to realise exist- 
ing facts, and suggest somo 
acceptable way out of a 
dilemma full of peril to tho 
peace and stability of the 
Empire. To Englishmen thia 
may seem a comparatively 
small matter. In the United 
Kingdom rigid party lines 
happily extend but little into 
the domain of foreign affairs. 
There are plenty of questions 
of internal policy to furnish a 
battle-ground of parties. Not 
so in Newfoundland and other 
smaller colonies. There the 
differences on matters of prin- 
ciple are few and far between, 
and in the petty and never 
ceasing conflict of the “ins” 
and the “outs” no weapon of 
assault upon a Government 
can well be neglected. This 
very dispute with France has 
in its varied phases overthrown 
Ministry after Ministry at St. 
John’s, and when, therefore, 
local politicians deliberately 
abandon so fruitful a faction 
field, and present one united 
front, as the Newfoundland 
politicians now do, we may be 








THE NEWFOUNDLAND DELEGATES, 

200,000 francs. Lord Salisbury may, no doubt, compel a 
British company to respect international treaties, and to allow 
M. Mizon or any other explorer to go up the Niger; but it is 
beyond the power even of the Prime Minister to force any 
private company to pay money to anybody, and the Mizon 
Syndicate will have to follow the example of the Mozambique 
Company, and bring an action against the Niger Company, if 
it wishes to obtain a pecuniary compensation. 

Africa still occupies a foremost place in European States- 
men’s thoughts. The Beira incident is practically closed by 
the timely concessions made by the Portuguese Government, 
who will now allow British immigrants and explorers to reach 
Mashonaland through the Pungwe River, and the presence at 
the mouth of the river of three British gunboats, commanded 
by an officer who will be invested with Consular powers. It 
is also very gratifying to learn that the Portuguese are not 
assisting in any way the Boer “ trek” into Mashonaland, and 
that President Kriiger has effectually “ damped ” it. 

From German East Africa it is reported that Emin Pasha 
was in the region of Lake Tanganyika a few weeks ago, and 
that Major von Wissmann is now on his way to Europe. 

Naval authorities in England and on the Continent may 
be said to be on the tiptoe of expectation. The news that the 
insurgent vessel Blanco Encalada has been sunk by torpedoes 
fired by the Chilian Government ships Almirante Condell and 
Almirante Lynch, is looked upon in naval circles as being of 
the greatest importance from the point of view of naval 
warfare, but not until full details of the engagement has been 
received can a correct opinion be formed on the subject. 


sure that the question has 

become one of national moment 

to them, and that its equitable 
settlement is really of vital concern to the colony. It 
was entirely in this spirit that the present delegaticn was 
chosen, Sir William Whiteway, the Premier of the colony, 
and leader of the delegation, comes of a good Devonshire 
stock, and his lifelong residence at St. John’s has only 
served to strengthen his attachment to British institu- 
tions, and his desire to see Newfoundland fill her proper 
place in the progress of the Empire. Of much the same 
frame of mind is the Hon, A. W. Harvey, a member of 
the Executive who may be said to represent the sentiments of 
the general merchants of theisland. For what may be termed 
the advance-guard of the delegation we must turn to the Hon, 
M. Munroe and Mr, A. B. Morine, whose political sympathies 
are diametrically opposed to the Government of Sir William 
Whiteway, while the makeweight between the two sections is 
found in a measure in “ Mr, Speaker Emerson,” as the New- 
foundlanders call him. Only a delegation thus reflecting prac- 
tically all sections of Colonial life could pledge the people of New- 
foundlandas Sir William Whiteway and his colleagues have done. 
They have undertaken to enact a colonial measure to enforce, 
for another season, the hated Anglo-French medus vivrendi, 
and to carry out the award of an arbitration restricted to the 
lobster issue in the face of their emphatic protests. In return, 
the Colonial Office has wisely promised that the colony shall 
be fully consulted before further issues are submitted to 
arbitration, and Lord Knutsford may yet see the wisdom of 
going a step further and abandoning, not a month hence, 
but now, the “Coercive” Bill, with its irritating restriction 
upon the liberties of a self-governing British colony. It is 
always wise policy to err on the side of conciliation in dealing 
with a high-spirited and yet fair-minded community. Let 
this be done, and we may 
hope, with Lord Salisbury, that 
arbitration or other peaceful 





with (as the Free Traders 
argue) ruinous consequences 
for the country, which will 
find out its mistake sooner or 
later. But when they discover 
it, it may be too late to return 
to a more liberal régime. In 
the meantime, it is the opinion 
of most British chambers of 
commerce that the trade of 
this country with France 
will sustain considerable loss 
through the probable victory 
of the Protectionists. 

The Mizon incident, it ap- 
pears, is to be the object of 
diplomatic negotiations. Lient. 
Mizon,a French traveller, who 
proposed to go up the Niger 
with the intention of exploring 
the country situated at the 
back of the Niger Company's 
territories, complains that he 
was detained by the company's 
officials until the waters of the 
Benue River were too low for 
him to proceed, and that this 
action is a violation of the 
General Act of the Berlin 
Conference. The syndicate 
which fitted out the expedition 
commanded by M. Mizon have 
therefore requested M. Ribot 
to obtain from the British 
Government — 1. The  reim- 
bursement of a sum of 10,500 
francs for expenses incurred 





methods will do the rest, and 
eventually give Newfound- 
landers the unhampered control 
of the whole of their soil. 


CALCUTTA 
VOLUNTEERS 
MANIPUR. 


As soon as it became known 
that the Government of India 
was about to send a military 
expedition to punish the 
authors of the outrage in 
Manipur, many of the Calcutta 
Rifle Volunteer Corps offered 
their services ; and the Govern- 
ment readily accepted those of 
the Pioneer Company, which is 
under the command of Captain 
M. T Cox. This gentleman 
being unfortunately detained 
by urgent business, Lieutenant 
W. Y. C. Sullivan took com- 
mand of the company, which 
left Calcutta on April 6, in 
fine condition and high spirits, 
cheered by a great crowd of 
spectators. Our Illustration 
is from a photograph taken 
by Captain J. Meade, just 
hefore they marched from 
headquarters. It is the first 
time, since the present Volun- 
teer system was established 
in India, that any of them 
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by Lieutenant Mizon when 
detained by the company’s 
officials; 2. An indemnity of 


THE CALCUTTA VOLUNTEER RIFLES, FOR SERVICE IN MANIPUR. 


have gone on active service in 
@ campaign. 
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PERSONAL. 


My. Burnett, the chief secretary to the 
is a man of very con- 
siderable mark in the 
labour world. He made 
his name in trade-union 
matters over the nine- 
hours movement, which 
he practically led. He 
has not, however, iden- 
tified himself with the 
new unionism, and he is 
believed to be opposed 
to obtaining the eight- 
hours day by legal en- 
actment. He is an able, 
strong, clear - headed 
man, who has done 
everything that could 
be done in connection 
with his appointment as 
labour correspondent of \ 
the Board of Trade. Un- Ny) 
fortunately, the labour 
department is, as has 
been ironically stated, 
run by “a man and a boy,” and Mr. Burnett has_ conse- 
quently been severely handicapped in his efforts to produce 
really valuable statistics of labour matters and movements. 


Labour Commission. 





BURNETT. 


Mr. JOHN 


Personally, Mr. Burnett gives the impression of caution and 
level-headedness. His technical knowledge is very great, and 


his judgment excellent. He is one of the most 


trade-unionists in the country 


competent 


Baron Hirsch, the famous financier, who has given—or will 
give—three millions sterling to settle the Jews in one of the 
South American Republics, has long had in contemplation the 
project to which he has at length set his hand. He was greatly 
impressed by the sight of the atrocities in Russian Poland 
committed on his unfortunate compatriots, and he then vowed 
that, if fortune were vouchsafed him, he would do what in 
him lay to save them from the miseries of their lot by provid 
ing an outlet for their emigrants. Already the matter has 
been put in hand, and a series of conferences have been held 
in Paris. The probability is that Mr. Arnold White, who has 
been consulted in the matter from the beginning, will be 
chosen to put the plan in operation, and to select the territory 
for the great farming experiment which is in contemplation 
Mr. White will probably be starting in a day or so for the Far 
Vest. 

There is a picturesque side tothe Duke of Rutland’s investi- 
ture with one of the Garters which are at Lord Salisbury’s 
disposal. There can be no doubt that the Duke has personal 
s‘aims—on the ground of long service, an historic name, an 
association with the most brilliant and interesting passages in 
the history of the modern Conservative Party. ‘The old friend 
and associate of Lord Beaconsfield, and the chief type and 
embodiment of the New England school, the Duke of Rutland 
was, as Lord John Manners, the head of the aristocratic semi 
Socialist movement which gave valuable assistance in the 
passage of the Factory Acts, and was at the same time strongly 
Protectionist. The Duke of Rutland’s stately figure, but 
little bent with age and crowned by a handsome face, the 
features very finely and delicately marked, and the hair a 
silvery white, is to this day a familiar sight in the House of 
Lords and the lobby of the House of Commons, which he still 
affects 


Mr. C. M. Norwood, the leader of the resistance to the famous 
dock strike, is dead. He 
was a man of great 
powerin his way. He was 
the head of the Billiter 
Street shipping firm 
which bore his name, 
and he sat for Hull for 
nearly twenty years, un- 
til a labour candidature 
displaced him and let in 
Mr. King, the present 
Conservative member 
for Central Hull. Mr. 
Norwood was a moderate 
Liberal in politics, but 
he never relished the 
labour element which 
has of late come into 
prominence. He did not 
look a very strong man, 
and the dock struggle 
and the financial diffi- 
culties of the London 
and St. Katherine's 
Docks, with which he was associated, did much to break down 
his health. Personally he was amiable and easy-going, and 
he had a considerable reputation for business-like acumen, 





THE LATE Mr. C. M. NoRwoop. 


The entertainment at the Grosvenor Club the other evening 
was brilliantly successful. The old galleries (once the delight of 
the carly private viewist) that closed their public career last 
season commenced the changed régime with a pleasant and dis- 
tinguished function. After dinner, to which, also, ladies were 
invited, the Garden scene from “ Faust” was given by a group 
of capable artists, the orchestra being conducted by Signor 
Arditi. Miss Jessie Bond and Mr. Rutland Barrington rendered 
with much spirit two of their humorous sketches; and the 
Viennese band contributed intermittently towards the general 
enlivenment. Among those present were H.R.H. the Duke of 
Teck, the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, the Italian Ambas- 
sador and Countess Tornielli, the Duchess of Manchester, 
Earl and Countess Spencer, Lord and Lady Wolseley, the 
Marchioness of T'weeddale, Countess ‘Tolstoi, Lady William 
Lennox, and Sir Walter de Souza. 


Mr. August Manns, the eminent and popular Crystal Palace 
conductor, directed a more than usually interesting programme 
at his annual benefit-concert on Saturday, April 25. Sydenham 
amateurs mustered in force for the occasion, eager not only 
for an afternoon's perfect musical enjoyment, but to do honour 
to the gifted chef d’erchestre, who for thirty-five years has 
zealously laboured at his unique and arduous post. We say 
unique, because there is probably no other position of equal 
prominence in which a conductor is called upon to fulfil such 
a variety of important duties, from the direction of the Handel 
Festival down to an evening promenade concert. It may fairly 
be asserted of Mr. Manns that he shines to advantage in every 
branch of his work. He has achieved his greatest fame, how- 


ever, in connection with the renowned Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts, which. have been under his guidance from tlic first. 
The splendid quality of his band and the high excellence of its 
performances are recognised by musicians of cvery country 
and every class. 
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A GIFTED WOMAN. 


GREENWOOD. 


PORTRAITS OF 

BY FREDERICK 

IIalf of Mr. Joseph Jacobs's little book of “Essays and 
teviews ” (David Nutt) is filled with a study of George Eliot, 
her life, her character, her writings, and how it is that her 
fame has so soon declined. It is an extremely interesting and 
fertile theme, and Mr. Jacobs writes upon it with so nervous an 
anxiety to see and say precisely the right thing, that as we 
read him we think of the watchmaker peering through that 
little black tubular glass of his, as the work goes on under his 
careful fingers. When Mr. Jacobs writes of Maithew Arnold, 
Browning, Newman, we mark the same characteristic and 
profit by its natural results, but in a far more faint degree ; 
and the difference is probably accounted for by the fact that 
Mr. Jacobs had seen George Eliot and talked with her, and 
not with any of these others. It is an enormous advantage. 
Critics have to do without it for the most part, and, when 





they discuss their Drydens and Fieldings and others, 
seem to be quite unconscious of any privation that may 
impoverish judgment or pervert it. Yet they know what 
happens to them when, after years spentin studying the books 
of a contemporary poet, novelist, essayist, divine, they 
meet the great man face to face, view him and hear him 
talk. On the instant, all their preconceived opinions fall 


inherent weakness or 
insufficiency, which now itself for the first time ; 
and from the first instant these opinions begin a conscious 
reconstruction, which may alter the original 
edifice much, or little, or not at all. But, in any case, the 
student feels that his judgment has come to pieces, if only 


speak, from an 


apart, so to 
declares 


process of 


for a moment, in the presence of the glorious Aor the mighty 
B; and presently he finds that it has been put together again, 
with change or without,in far greater strength and surety 
than it had The wish to look upon some veritable 
portrait of a great man whom we are interested in is 
than anything else the cry of judgment in need of confirma- 
tion, and for that reason a national portrait gallery is almost 
as useful as a national library. 

Whether Sir Frederick Burton's picture of George Eliot is 
in the national collection I do not know ; but that is its right 
place, for George Eliot is George Eliot, and words cannot speak 
the perfection of this drawing asa portrait. A life-size head 
or bust, it used to stand on the mantelshelf in the dining- 
room at “The Priory ’’--that is to say, immediately behind 
the chair in which Eliot sat when she 
her place at the head of the table. If the intention had 
been to challenge comparison, no better position could have 
been found for the picture; and when you had compared 
the portrait with the original twenty times—as you might do 


before. 
more 


George took 


in the course of a single evening undetected —your wonder at 
the likeness was greater than at first. It held good with 
every change of mood in the living woman’s face—(not that it 
was a changeful or “ mobile” countenance)—and was true to 
all. <A heavy head with a backward droop (great weight 
of brain behind the apparently) ; the lines of 
the brow quite without distinction; large heavy features 
vivacity but seemingly over - tired, and 
which 


ears, 


more 
they 


capable of 
indulgent to a pondering judicial expression, 
habitually wore. ‘The grave grey eyes were good—large, clear, 
and open as day to the give-and-take of inquiry ; the general 
expression of both face and figure matronly, but matronly as 
might become the mother of twenty sons, all superior in the 
learned professions. That extraordinary creature George Henry 
Lewes—w hose tastes were much more physiological than deli- 
cate—once told me, when speaking of the sources of George Eliot's 
intellectual power, that the most remarkable thing about her 
was “the abundance of Polly's viscera ” ; of which he assured 
me I had no idea. To me the most remarkable thing about 
her, apart from the genius that shines in “ Adam Bede” 
and “The Mill on the Floss,’ was the melody of her 
voice and the perfect aptitude of every word that 
flowed from her lips. ‘This Mr: Jacobs remarks upon, 
as others have: and indeed it is true that, when she 
spoke of any matter that stirred her thoughts or her feelings to 
full activity (by which I do not mean to vehemence), the ease, 
the amplitude, the grace and force of her diction were unsur- 
passable. If George Eliot drafted her work, and if the drafts 
are in existence, it would not surprise me to learn that they 
are better composition than the printed page. There is a lack 
of spontaneity in much of the best that she ever wrote: the 
best of her discourse was a more perfect finish with complete 
spontaneity unimpeded for an instant. 

At this rate, however, I might go on to fill pages of the Z//us- 
trated London News, which is not allowed. But there is room 
to say that if Mr. Jacobs is of opinion, as he seems to be, that 
George Eliot's union with George Lewes was unfortunate for 
her, it is easy to agree with him. ‘The social difficulty apart, 
it was unfortunate; and it would be a mistake to suppose 
that she did or could make light of that difficulty. The 
philosopher in George Eliot never succeeded in burying the 
woman. She once said that she would readily give half 
her cleverness to be beautiful: which, in a woman of 
sense, is significant enough to cover the whole subject. 
It has been said that Lewes awakened her toa consciousness 
of her most precious gifts; but that may be doubted. That 
he was a helpful critic, and a lively spur to ambition and 
endeavour, is most credible. That he was a most valuable 
business agent is certain; but that his influence as a whole 
was a bad one, and a particularly bad one for a woman like 
George Eliot, has always seemed to me a matter of certainty 
too. On making acquaintance with them, Mr. Jacobs was“ struck 
by the contrast between the boisterous Bohemian bonhomie of 
George Lewes and the almost old-maidenish refinement of his 
life’s companion.” The boisterous Bohemian bonhomic of George 
Lewes was no essential part of his character, and it worked 
no harm upon George Eliot’s old-maidenish refinement, which 


was not essential either. Refinement there was in abund- 
ance; but it was not committed to good keeping in the 


hands of her life’s companion for so many years. Lewes, a 
man of taste, was coarse with the coarseness of which 
I have dropped an illustration ; and his influence cannot be 
omitted from any just estimate of her relaxing hold on popular 
taste. Besides, Lewes did her the irreparable injury of per- 
suading her that she was a poet. It was his discovery that her 
poetic genius was nearly equal to that of one whose gifts were 
of precisely the same character as hers—William Shakspeare. 
And thus, with all her noble faculties, she was set upon a path 
wherein she stumbled and fell. 
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Habitués who love to bask in the presence of royalty have been 


ROYAL 


able of late to enjoy themselves to their heart's content. Four 
times in five evenings recently have the Prince and Princess ef 
Wales and the two Princesses—only just back in town from 
Sandringham—come to the Opera, making up, as it were, for 
lost time by witnessing repetitions of the most successful of 
the season's productions. As is well known, the Princess of 
Wales is an ardent lover of music, and, now that the Queen 
herself no longer honours the theatre with her presence, there 
is no abler or more discerning critic among the members of the 
royal family than her Majesty's most popular daughter-in-law. 


A brilliant, though not precisely crowded, audience 
attended the performance 

om. of “Le Prophéte” on 
Monday, April 27, the 

royal box being again 


occupied by the illustri- 
ous party above named. 
It will be remembered 
that Meyerbeer’s most 
imposing spectacular 
work was revived, in 
French, last season ex- 
pressly for M. Jean de 
teszke and Madame 
Richard, who had therein 
achieved two of the most 
noteworthy triumphs of 
their career at the Paris 
Opéra, The same eminent 
artists were now asso- 
ciated once more, and 
with a similar degree of 
Both are singu- 
larly fitted by nature and art alike for the interpretation of 
the roles created forty-two years ago by Roger and Madame 
Pauline Viardot. Not since Mario, the original exponent of 
the part in London, have we seen here a Jean de Leyde to be 
compared with M. Jean de Reszke. Always at his best in 
characters of an heroic stamp, the renowned Polish tenor 
furnishes in appearance and dignity of bearing an ideal repre- 
sentative of the False Prophet, while his noble voice and 
vigorous, impassioned style enable him to do perfect justice to 
the terribly exacting music which Meyerbeer wrote fora singer 
of exceptional means. So admirable is his method that he knows 
how to spare himself without ever engendering the slightest 
sense of inadequate power ; or, to put it better, I might say 
he husbands his resources so skilfully that he can go right 
through the opera, rising to the full height of every situation, 
and not betray anywhere the remotestsign of fatigue. Where 
M. de Reszke’s art is greatest is in a scene like that between 
the mother and son in the cathcdral at Miinster. An excess 
of energy at this critical point would spoil all, whereas 
abundant “reserved force,” a marvellous exercise of facial 
play, and tones that ring with genuine emotion combine to 
arouse in the audience a degree of real excitement almost 
equal to that which is being simulated by the spectators upon 
the stage. When the aged mendicant declares that the 
Prophet-King is not her son, and the Anabaptists lower their 
threatening daggers, one positively breathes a sigh of relief. 
In the scene just referred to, Madame Richard carries off a 
large share of the honours. Elsewhere her intonation may 
occasionally be at fault; but, from the moment that Fidés recog- 
nises in the newly crowned tyrant her long-lost son, the grand 
gifts of the French contralto assert themselves in all their lustre, 
and she sings and acts throughout this most touching episode 
with irresistible tragic force and feeling. The timbre of her voice 
is wonderfully sympathetic, and her phrasing and declamation 
are marked by the highest attributes of the school in which 
she has been reared. Her splendid rendering in the prison 
scene of the air ‘“‘ Comme un éclair” was the more remarkable 
in this instance because of the unlucky contretemps which 
occurred at the outset—the entire scene having collapsed and 
bulged forward on to the footlights, compelling the artist 
hurriedly to make her escape and the curtain to be lowered 
while preparations were made for another commencement. The 
mise en scene in other respects was up to the customary mark, 
the dresses in the coronation procession being even more than 
usually rich and gorgeous. Madame Rolla did excellently in 
the part of Berthe ; M. Dufriche was an appropriately trucu- 
lent Oberthal ; and the three Anabaptists were played with 
conspicuous ability by MM. Montariol, Miranda, and Edouard 
de Reszke. Signor Mancinelli conducted with his wonted 
vigilance and tact, managing his choral and instrumental 
forces in wholly satisfactory fashion. I, K, 
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success, 








This venerable minister of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
whose death took place on April 19, at the age of eighty-three, 
was the senior member of the Conference, having entered it in 
1828, and having twice been president, in 1863 and 1881. He 
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LATE 
SENIOR OF 


REV. G. OSBORN, D.D., 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 

was also, for many years, one of the secretaries of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and was theological tutor in the college at 
Richmond, besides much preaching and literary work. The 
portrait is from a photograph by Mr. A. Seeley, Richmond. 
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continued the captain, very blandly, ** to get rid of your deplorable prejudices as I would extinguish a side of bacon—vrasher hy rasher.”’ 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A _ MONTH. 


AutHor oF “THe GoLpDEN Hope,” 


XVIII. 


FARE. 


CHAPTER 
BUNTING’S FORECASTLE 
When breakfast was ended, Helga left the table to go to her 
cabin. Punmeamootty began to clear away the things. 

‘You can go forward,”’ said the captain. ‘‘I will call 
you when I want you.’’ I was about to rise. ‘‘A minute, 
Mr. Tregarthen,’’ he exclaimed. He lay back in his chair, 
stroking first one whisker and then the other, with his eyes 
thoughtfully surveying the upper deck, at which he smiled 
as though elated by some fine happy fancies. He hung in the 
wind in this posture for a little while, then inclined himself 
with a confidential air towards me, clasping his fat fingers 
upon the table 

** Miss Nielsen,”’ 
attractive young lady.’ 

‘She is a good brave girl,”’ said I, ‘* and pretty too.’’ 

**She calls you Hugh, and you call her Helga—Helga! a 
very noble, stirring name—quite like the blast of a trumpet, 
with something biblical about it too, though I do not know 
that it occurs in Holy Writ. Pray forgive me. This familar 
interchange of names suggests that there may be more between 
you than exactly meets the eye, as the poet observes.’’ 

“*No!”’ I answered, with a laugh that was made short by 
surprise. ‘‘ If you mean to ask whether we are sweethearts, my 
answer is—No. We met for the first time on the twenty-first 
of this month, and since then our experiences have been of a 
sort to forbid any kind of emotion short of a profound desire 
to get home.”’ 

‘*Home!”’ said he. ‘‘ But her home is in Denmark? ”’ 

‘*Her father, as he lay dying, asked me to take charge 
of her and see her safe to Kolding, where I believe she has 
friends,’’ I answered, not choosing to hint at the little half- 
matured programme for her that was in my mind. 

** She is an orphan,” said he; ‘‘ but she has friends, you 
say ?”’ 

**T believe so,’’ I answered, scarcely yet able to guess : 
the man’s meaning. 

** You have known her since the twenty-first,”’ he exclaimed: 
‘to-day is the thirty-first—just ten days. Well, in that time 
a shrewd young gentleman like you will have observed much 
of her character. I may take it,’’ said he, peering as closely 
into my face as our respective positions at the table would 
suffer, ‘‘ that you consider her a thoroughly religious young 
woman ?”’ 

** Why, yes, I should think so,’’ I answered, not suffering 
my astonishment to hinder me from being as civil and con- 
ciliatory as possible to this man, who, in a sense, was our 
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“THe DEATH SHIP,” 


deliverer, and who, as our host, was treating us with great 
kindness and courtesy. 

**T will not,’ said he, ‘‘inquire her disposition. She 
impresses me as a very sweet young person. Her manners are 
genteel. She talks with an educated accent, and I should say 
her lamented father did not stint his purse in training her.’’ 

I looked at him, merely wondering what he would say next. 

‘*Itis, at all events, satisfactory to know,”’ said he, lying 
back in his chair again, ‘‘ that there is nothing between you 
outside, [ mean, the friendship which the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which you met would naturally excite.’’ He 
lay silent awhile, smiling. ‘‘ May I take it,’’ said he, ‘‘ that 
she has been left penniless? ’’ 

**) fear it is so,’’ I replied. 

He meditated afresh. 

Do you think,’’ said he, ** you could induce her to accom- 
pany you in my ship to the Cape?”’ 

‘*No,”’ cried I, starting, ‘‘ 1 could not induce her, indeed, 
and for a very good reason: I could not induce myself.’’ 

‘*But why’? he exclaimed, in his oiliest tone. ‘‘ Why 
decline to see the great world, the wonders of this noble fabric 
of universe, when the opportunity comes to you? You shall be 
my guests ; in short, Mr. Tregarthen, the round voyage shan’ t 
cost you a penny !”’ 

** You are very good !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ but I have left my 
mother alone at home. I am her only child, and she is a 
widow, and my desire is to return quickly, that she may 
be spared unnecessary anxiety and grief.’’ 

‘“*A very proper and natural sentiment, pleasingly ex- 
pressed,’’ said he ; *‘ yet Ido not quite gather how your desire 
to return to your mother concerns He Iga I should say, Miss 
Nielsen !”’ 

I believe he would have paused at ‘‘ Helga ’’ and not have 
added ‘‘ Miss Nielsen’? but for the look he saw in my face. 
Yet, stirred as my temper was by this half-hearted stroke of 
impertinent familiarity in the man, I took care that there 
should be no further betrayal of my feelings than what might 
be visible in my looks. 

‘Miss Nielsen wishes to return with me to my mother’s 
house,”’ said I, quietly: ‘‘ you were good enough to assure us 
that there should be no delay.”’ 

** You only arrived yesterday !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ and down 
to this moment we have sighted nothing. But why do you 
suppose,’’ added he, ‘‘ that Miss Nielsen is not to be tempted 
into making the round voyage with me in this barque ?”’ 

‘* She must speak for herself,’’ said I, still perfectly cool, 
and no longer in doubt as to how the land lay with this 
gentleman. 


“THe WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” 
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** You have no claim upon her, Mr. Tregarthen ?’’ said he, 
with one of his blandest smiles. 

‘“*No claim whatever,’ said I, ‘‘ outside the obligation 
imposed upon me by her dying father. I am her protector, 
by his request, until I land her safely among her friends in 
Denmark.”’ 

‘* Just so,’’ said he; ‘but it might happen—it might just 
possibly happen,’’ he continued, letting his head fall on one 
side and stroking his whiskers, ‘‘ that circumstances may arise 
to render her return to Denmark under your protection 
unnecessary.” 

I looked at him, feigning not to understand. 

‘*Now, Mr. Tregarthen, see here,’’ said he, and his blandness 
yielded for an instant to the habitual professional perempt- 


oriness of the ship-master; ‘‘I am extremely desirous of 
making Miss Nielsen’s better acquaintance, and I am also 
much in earnest in wishing that she should get to know 


This cannot be done in a few hours, 
nor, indeed, in a few days. You will immensely oblige me 
by coaxing the young lady to remain in this vessel. ‘There is 
nothing between you. . Just so. Sheis an orphan, and there 
is reason to fear, from what you tell me, comparatively speak- 
ing, friendless. We must all of us desire the prosperity of so 
sweet and amiable a female. It may happen,’’ he exclaimed, 
with a singularly deep smile, ‘‘ that betore many days have 
passed she will consent to bid you farewell and to continue 
the voyage alone with me.”’ 

I opened my eyes at him, but said nothing. 

‘* A few days more or less of absence from your home,”’ he 
continued, ‘* cannot greatly signify to you. We have a right 
to hope, seeing how virtuously, honourably, and heroically 
you have behaved, that Providence is taking that care of your 
dear mother which, let us not doubt, you punctually, morning 


my character very well. 


and night, offer up your prayers for. But a few days may 
make a vast difference in Miss Nielsen’s future; and, having 


regard to the solemn obligation her dying father imposed 
upon you, it should be a point of duty with you, Mr. 
Tregarthen, to advance her interests, however inconvenienced 
you may be by doing so.’’ 

Happily, his long-windedness gave me leisure to think. I 
could have answered him hotly ; I could have given him the 
truth very nakedly; I could have told him that his words 
were making me understand there was more in my heart for 
Helga than I had been at all conscious of twenty minutes 
before. But every instinct inme cried, Beware! to the troop 
of emotions hurrying through my mind, and I continued to 
eye him coolly and to speak with a well-simulated carelessness. 

**I presume, Captain Bunting,’’ said I, “that if Miss 
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md the round-bowed barque wa liding 

or five miles an hour, with a simmering noise 
There was nothing in sight. Two 
ypper-col quatted, with palms and needk 

uids, upon tretched along the waist; Nakier, on 
tle-head tanding, with a yellow paw at the 
mouth, calling instructions, in some Asiatic tongue, 
the foretopmast cross-tre¢ I caught 
ght of Jacob, who was off duty, leaning near the galley door, 
pparently conversing with man within. He nodded often, 
onal sort of pooh-poohing flourish of his hand, 
eisurely, and enjoying the sunshine On catching 
is | iluted with a flourish of his fi This was th 
ture of the remember it on stepping on 
th Helga that morning 

I took her to leeward, near the 
of Abraham and the helmsman 

‘* Now, what is it, Hugh?” said she 

* Why should you suppose there is anything wrong, Helga 

** T see worry in your face.”’ 

** Well,”’ said I, ‘‘ here is ex 
and with that I gave her, as best 
sentence of the captain’s conversation 
turned pale, and blushed again; the 
mis passedt over her tace in swift succession, 

mong them was consternation. 
You were vexed with for not vil enough to 
Hugh,’’ said she, ** and you would not understand that 
civiller I was the it might be with us. Sucha 
d silly creature would easilv mistake.’ 
‘Conld IT imagine that he was in love with you ?”’ 
Oh! do not say that again,’ she cried, with disgust in 
her manner, while she made as though to stop her ears. 

‘* How could I guess ?”’ I went on. ‘* His behaviour seemed 
to me full of benevolence, hospitality, gratificatics at having 
us to talk to, with courtesy marked to you as a girl delivered 
from shipwreck and the hardships of the ocean.”’ 

‘Will no ship come?’’ she cried, looking round the sea. 
* The thought of remaining in this vessel, of having to dis- 
guise my feelings from that man for policy's sake, of being 
forced to sit in his company and listen to him, and watch his 
sinile and receive his attentions and compliments, grows now 
intolerable to me, Hugh!” and she brought her foot with a 
little stamp to the deck. 

‘* Did you know you were so fascinating ?’’ said I, looking 
at her. ‘‘In less than a day you have brought this pale, 
stout captain to your feet. In less than a day! Why, your 
charms have the potency of Prospero’s magic. In ‘The 
rempest,’ Ferdinand and Miranda fall deeply in love, plight 
their troth, bill and coo and gamble at chess, all within three 
hours. This little ship promises to be the theatre of another 
‘Tempest,’ I fear.” 

**Why did not you make him understand, resolutely compe 
him to understand, that it is ourintention to return to England 
in the first ship?’’ she exclaimed, with a glow in her blue 
eyes and a trace of colour in her cheeks and a tremor in her 
nostrils 

** Bluntness will not do, 
this man into an enemy.”’ 

‘* But he should be made to know that we mean to go 
home, and that his ideas ”’ - she broke off, turning scarlet 
on a sudden, and looked down over the rail at the sea with a 
gleam of her white teeth showing upon the under-lip she bit 

** Helga,”’ said I, gently touching her hand, ‘‘ you are a 
better sailor than I. What is to be done ?”’ : 

She confronted me afresh, her blue eyes darkened by the 
suppressed tears which lay close to them. 

‘Let us,’ I continued, ‘‘ look this matter boldly in the 
face. He is in love with you.’’ For a second time she stamped 
her foot and bit her lip. ‘I must say it, for there lies the 
difficulty. He hopes, by keeping you on board, to get you to 
like, and then, perhaps, listen to him. He will keep me, too, 
for the present—not because he is at all desirous of my com- 
pany, but because he supposes that in your present mood, or 
rather attitude, of mind you would not stay without me, or at 

least alone with him.’’ 
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iscal,’’ said I; ‘*h neans very honestly; 
] raised her hand 
nimble feet I have heard of love 
at first sight, but scarcely credited it till now.’’ Her 
eve shit me still, but I continued, urged, I believe, 
little temper of jealousy, owing to the thought of this 
being in love with her, which was making me feel 
that I was growing very fond of her too. ‘* But his ideas 
ire those of an honourable, pious man,’’ said T[. “He isa 
his daughter leads a lonely life at home—he knows 
could find out by plying us both 
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here I stopped short 

She gazed at me with an expression of alarm 

“Oh, Hugh!” she cried, with touching plaintiveness of air 
and voice, * you will remain my friend !”’ 

‘* What have [ said or done to make you doubt it, Helga ?”’ 

‘What would you counsel?’ she continued. ‘*Do you 
intend to side with him? ”’ 

‘*God forbid !”’ said I, hastily. 

She turned to the sea to conceal her face from me. 

‘* Helga,’’ said I, softly, for there was no chance for furthe1 
tenderness than speech would convey, with Abraham stumping 
the deck to windward and a pair of dusky eyes at the wheel 
often turned upon us, ‘‘I am sorry to have uttered a syllable 
to vex you. How much I am your friend you would know if 
you could see into my heart.’’ 

She looked at me quickly, with her eyes full of tears, but 
with a grateful smile too. I was about to speak 

‘* Hush !’’ she exclaimed, and walked right aft, raising her 
hand to her brow, as though she spied something on the horizon 
astern, 

‘A delightful d Ly 
advancing from the poop ladder. 


not a handsome 


quite tropical,’’ exclaimed the captain, 
‘* What does Miss Nielsen 


**She is always searching for a sail,”’ said I. 

‘*May [ take it,’’ said he, ‘‘ that you have communicated 
to her what has passed between us ¢”’ 

**Captain,’’ I said, ‘‘ you ask, and perhaps you expect, too 
much. You have been a married man; you must therefore 
know the ropes, as the sailors say, better than I, who have not 
yet been in love. All that I can positively assure you is that 
Miss Nielsen is exceedingly anxious to return home with me to 
England.’’ 

‘*Tt would be unreasonable 
prese nt,”’ said he. 

He left me and joined Helga, and I gathered by the motions 
of his arms that he was discoursing on the beauty of the morn- 
ing. Presently he went below, and very shortly afterwards 
arrived bearing a little folding-chair and a cotton umbrella. 
He placed the chair near the skylight. Helga seated herself 
and took the umbrella from him, the shade of which she might 
find grateful, for the sun had now risen high in the heavens 
there was heat in the light, with nothing in the wind to temper 
the rays of the luminary. The captain offered mea cigar with 
a bland smile, lighted one himself, and reposed in a careless 
flowing way upon the skylight close to Helga; his long 
whiskers stirred like smoke upon his waistcoat to the blowing 
of the wind, his loose trousers of blue serge rippled, his chins 
seemed to roll as though in motion down betwixt the points of 
his collar. Clearly his study in the direction of posture was 
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answer to 


animated by a theory of careless, , 
yet never did nautical man so completely 
notions of a West-End hairdresser 
Ile was studiously courteous, and excessively an 
recommend himself. I could not discover that he was in 
the least degree embarrassed by the supposition that I had 
ited his conversation to Helga, though her manner must 
assured him that I had told her everything. He was 
hrewd enough to see, however, that she was in a mood to 
en rather than to be talked to, and so in main he 
sed himself tome. He asked me many questions about 
life-boat experiences, particularly wished to know if I 
yught that my boat, which had been stove in endeavouring 
Miss Nielsen and her lamented father, would be 
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Should a fund be raised,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I beg that my 
name may not be omitted. My humble guinea is cntirely at 
the service of the noble cause you represent. And what grand 
end may not a humble guinea be instrumental in promoting ? 
It may help to rescue many wretched souls from the perdition 
that would otherwise await them were they to be drowned 
without having time to repent. This is lamentably tiue of 

lors, Mr. ‘Tregarthen. Scarcely a mariner perishes at sea 

ho would not require many years of a devotional life to 
purge himself of his numerous vices. A humble guinea may 
also spare many children the misery of being fatherless, and 
it may shed sunshine upon humble homes by restoring husbands 
to their wives. You will kindly put me down for a humble 
fumea., 

I thanked him as tlough I supposed he wa 

‘You will never take charge of a life-boat 
Hugh,’’ said Helga. 

‘* Why not? I like the work,’’ I answered. 

‘See what it has brought you to,’’ said she. 

** Into enjoying the association and friendship of Miss Helga 
Nielsen,’’ exclaimed the captain. ‘* Mr. Tregarthen will surely 
not regret that experience.”’ 

‘] feel that Tam responsible for his 
Bunting,’’ said she, ‘and I shall continue 
aud his mother’s sake till we are journeying to England.” 

‘*T would gladly put my ship about and sail her home to 
exclaimed captain, ** but for one considera- 
tion: ‘ the pecuniary that would follow—oh, dear, no!”’ 
he added, slowly shaking his head; ‘‘it would too quickly 
sever me from a companionship I find myself happy in.”’ 

he bit her lip, looking down with a face of dismay and 
while he eyed her as though seeking for signs of 

tiheation. 

‘The Canary |] 
captain, > said I. 

“"] hey are Md he re sponded 

‘It would occasion no deviation, I think, for you to heave 
off some port there—call it Santa Cruz—and send us ashore 
in one of your exce llent, sharp-¢ nded quarte r-boats.”’ 

‘* That would be giving me no time,’ he answered without 
the least hesitation, and speaking and smiling in the politest, 
the most bland manner conceivable, ‘‘ to prevail upon you and 
Miss Nielsen to accompany me.’’ 

‘** But to accompany you where, 
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Captain **’ cried T, warm- 
ing up. 

‘*'To the Cape,’’ he answered. 

‘* Ay, to the Cape,’ said 1; ‘* but I understood that you 

to call there to discharge a small cargo and await orders.”’ 

You do not put it quite accurately,’”’ said he, still oily to 

last degree in his accent and expression. ‘‘I own the 
proportion of this vessel, and my orders are my 
interests. When [ have discharged this cargo I must look out 
for another.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘‘and when you have 
gomg to carry you tor ee 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed with 
future But who would pierce it?’ Depend upon it, young 
gentleman, that human blindness—I mean intellectual blind- 
ness ’’—he was proceeding; but I was in no humour to listen 
to a string of insipid, nasally pronounced commonplaces. 

‘* The long and the short of it, Captain Bunting ’”’ said I, 
finding an impulse in the soft but glowing eyes which Helga 
fixed upon me. But before [ could proceed, Abraham came 
from the little brass rail which protected the break of the poop. 

‘* Beg pardon, Sir,’’ said he, addressing the captain. ‘* That 
there chap Nukier has arsted to be allowed to say a word along 
wi’ yt 

‘* Where is he, Wise? ’”’ 
boatman’s face. 

** He ’s a-waiting down on the quarterdeck, Sir. 
**Call him !” 

The ** boss’’ mounted the ladder. I was again impressed 
by the modest, the gentle air his handsome face wore. His 
fine liquid, dusky eyes glittered as he approached, but without 
in the least qualifying his docile expression. He pulled off his 
queer old soldier’s cap, and stood looking an instant earnestly 
from me to Helga before fastening his dark but brilliant gaze 
upon the captain. 

‘* What now, Nakier?’’ 

‘**Dere’s Goh Lyn Koh says de men’s dinner to-day is allee 
sume as yesterday,’’ said the man. 

‘* You mean pork and pease-soup ? 

‘* Yaas, Sar,’’ answered the fellow, nodding with an Eastern 
swiftness of gesture. 

‘*Justso. Pork and pease-soup. You threw your allowance 
overboard yesterday. I have not ordered pork and pease-soup 
to be given to you two days running as a punishment !—oh, 
dear, no!’’ he went on, with a greasy chuckle coming out, as 
it were, from the heart of his roll of chins. ‘‘ What! punish 
a crew by giving them plenty to eat? No, no; I simply 
intend that you and the rest of you shall know that I am 
captain of this ship, and that I must have my way !”’ 

‘* Dat is proper,’’ exclaimed Nakier. ‘‘ No man ever say no 
to dat. But we no eat pork. We sooner eat dirt. We will 
not eat pease-soup—it is gravy of pork. We sooner drink 
tar.” 

‘*Can you conceive such bigotry, such superstition, in men 
who are really, Miss Nielsen, not totally wanting in brains ?’’ 
exclaimed the captain, turning to Helga. 

She looked away from him. 

‘* Nakier,’’ he continued, ‘‘ you know, my good fellow, 
there must be a beginning. Have you ever tasted pork? ”’ 

“No, Sah; it is against my religion!’’ cried the 
veheme ntly. 

‘Your religion!’’ exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ Alas, poor 
man! it is not religion, it is superstition of the most deplor- 
able kind! and, since every captain stands as father to his 
crew, it is my duty, as your father for the time, to endeavour 
to win you, my children for the time, to a knowledge of the 
truth !’’ He glanced askew at Helga, and proceeded: ‘* You 
will begin by eating each of you a mouthful of pork. Ido 
not expect much—just one mouthful apiece to begin with. 
You may then follow on with a meal of salt beef. The first 
step is everything. My idea is to deal with one superstition 
atatime. Why should pork be unfit for you? It is good for 
this lady; itis good for me; for this gentleman; for Wise 
there. Are we infericr to you, Nakier, that we should be 
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willing to eat what you and my poor dark crew—dark in mind 
as In skin—profess to disdain *”” 

**We cannot eat pork,’’ said the man. 

“Oh, I think so. You will try ¥” 

**No, Sah, no!’’ There was a sharp, wild gleam in his 
eyes as he pronounced these words, a look that desperately 
contradicted his face, and his gaze at the captain was now a 
steadfast stare. 

__ **T desire,’’ continued the captain, very blandly, ‘‘ to get 
rid of your deplorable prejudices as I would extinguish a side 
of bacon—rasher by rasher.’’ This he said with another leer 
at Helga. ‘‘I have some knowledge of your faith. You need 
but make up your mind to know that what I do I do in the 
highest interests of my crew, and then I shall have every 
hope of getting you to listen to me, and of transforming 
you all into thoughtful Christian men before we reach Cape 
‘Town.”’ 

** You will give us beef to-day, Sah?”’ 

“1 think not, and if you throw your allowance overboard 
you shall have pork again to-morrow ”’ 

‘* We did not sign your articles for dis,”’ 
spoke English with a good accent. 

‘The articles provide for certain food,’? answered the 
captain, ‘‘ and that food is served out to you in very good 
measure. You will try—you will try to eat this pork, and when 
I learn that you have every one of you swallowed one mouth- 
ful, you will find me indulgent in other directions, and ready 
to proceed on the only course which can result in your 
salvation.”’ 

* You will not give us beef to-day, Suh?” said the man, 
shaking his head. 

** Yes, but I must learn first that you have eaten of the 
pork. I will not insist upon the soup, but the pork you must 
eat !”’ 

** No, San!” 

‘You can go forward! ”’ 

‘** We signed for meat, Sah: we cannot work on biscuit 

** Meat you have, and excellent meat too! It is my busi- 
ness to make Christians of you ‘This little struggle is natural. 
You can go forward, I say!’ 

Helea, catching her breath as though to a sudden hysteric 
constriction of the throat, cried out, ** Captain, do not starve 
these men! Give them the food their religion permits them 
to eat !”’ 

He looked at her for a moment or two in silence. It was 
hard to guess at his mind under that fixedly smiling counten- 
ance, but it seemed to me as though in those few moments of 
pause there was happening a really bitter conflict of thought 
in him 

‘*T know my duty!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I know what my 
responsibilities are here: what is expected of me!’ He 
reflected again. ‘‘I shall have to render an account for my 
conduct, and human weakness is not forgiven in those who 
know what is right, and who are in a position to maintain, 
enforce, and confirm the right.’?’ He paused again, then 
saying softly to Helga, ‘‘ For your sake !’’ he turned to Nakier. 
**'This lady wishes that the crew shall have the food their 
black and wicked superstitions suffer them to eat. Be it so-- 
for to-day. Let the cook go to Mr. Jones’s cabin for the key 
of the harness-cask.”’ 

Without a word, the man 
went forward. 

The captain gazed at Helga while he pensively pulled his 
whiskers. 

‘It is just possible,’’ said he, ‘‘ that you may not be very 
intimately acquainted with the character of the religion 
[ am endeavouring to correct in those poor dark fellow- 
creatures of mine.’’ 

**T dare say they are very happy in their belief,’’ she 
answered. 

‘Ay, and the drunkard is happy in his bottle, and the 
pickpocket when his hand is in the stranger’s fob ; but it is a 
sort of happiness the honest part of the world are incessantly 
struggling to cure. Let me give you two examples of the 
credulity of our friends yonder,’ bending his head sideways 
in the direction of the forecastle. ‘‘ Nakier will tell you, and 
will solemnly swear to the truth of what he tells, that Mahomet 
wus conveyed on a mysterious animal from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
whence he ascended the seven heavens, conversed with patri- 
archs and angels, then descended to Jerusalem and returned 
to Mecca—all in the tenth part of a night Nakier and his 
mates there believe that. They will also swear that the moon, 
at Mahomet’s command, performed seven revolutions round 
tle temple of Mecca, saluted the Prophet in the Arabic 
language, entered at the collar of his shirt, and issued forth 
through his sleeve. What say you to that, Miss Nielsen? 
Anda third: that the Prophet saw angels in heaven ‘whose 
heads were so large that it would take a bird a thousand years 
to fly from one ear to the other. What say you to that?’’ he 
repeated, smiling. 

‘* They are to be thought of as fairy-tales,’”’ said I. ‘‘We 
tell fairy-tales to children, and they believe them. Those men 
there are children in their way, too They will not be punished 
hereafter, I dare say, for being born credulous.”’ 

‘* Besides,’’ exclaimed Helga, with a defiant gleam in ler 
eye as she looked at the captain, ‘‘who are we to sit in 
judgment on one another? Let every man see to him- 
self !”’ 

He arched his eyebrows and spread his waistcoat, and had 
fetched a deep breath preparatory to delivering one of his 
fathoms of tedious commonplace, but his eye was at that 
instant taken by the clock under the skylight. 

** Ha!” he cried, ‘‘I must fetch my sextant , it is drawing 
on tonoon. I will bring you an instrument, Miss Nielsen : 
we will shoot the sun together.”’ 

** No, if you please,’’ she exclaimed 

He entreated a little, but her no was so resolutely pro- 
nounced that, contenting himself with a bland flourish of his 
hand, he went below. 

‘*What is to be done, Hugh ?’’ whispered Helga. ‘‘ We 
shall not be able to induce him to land us at Santa Cruz. Is 
he mad, do you think ?’”’ 

‘*No more than I am,’’ said I. ‘‘One vocation is not 
enough for the fellow. There are others like him in my 
country of Great Britain. What a sea-captain, to be sure! 
How well he talks—I mean for a sea-captain! He has a good 
command of words. I wager he has made more than one 
rafter echo in his day. And he is sincere too. I saw the 
struggle in him when you asked that the men should have 
their bit of beef. Yet if they don’t cut his throat’’— 

‘* How am I to make him understand,” said she, ‘that 
nothing can follow his keeping us here ?”’ 

‘* At all events,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘we can do nothing until 
we sight a ship heading for home.” 

‘* That is true,’’ she answered. 

‘*We came aboard yesterday,’’ I continued, ‘‘ since when 
nothing has been sighted , therefore, be the disposition of the 
man what it will, he could not down to this moment have put 
us in the way of getting home. But here he comes.” 


said the man, who 


rounded upon his heel and 


He rose through the companion hatch, with a sextant in 
his hand, and, stepping over to the weather side of the deck, 
fell to ogling the sun that famed over the weather-bow 

To be continued.) 
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PIERROT. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH MDLLE, JANE MAY. 
All the world and his wife, to say nothing of that portion of 
the British public which supplies that estimable couple with 
their bread and butter and other luxuries, are crowding every 
night at nine, and three afternoons a week at three, to witness 
“a musical play without words.” “ L’Enfant Prodigue” proves 
conclusively that a supply can sometimes create a demand. 
Who would have believed a month ago, that a simple, modest 
little French tragi-comedy, acted entirely in dumb show, and 








MDLLE, JANE MAY, 

by only five dramatis persone, would hold spellbound, and 
for over three hoursat a time, typical London audiences used to 
the more substantial joys offered by—but no, it would be 
invidious to make comparisons— audiences becoming now 
so fastidious that play after play has to be thrown aside after 
a few evenings’ trial, the gods dictating to managers as 
masters to their slaves, and, what is not always the case with 
the latter, being instantly obeyed. 

Apparently, pantomime is what the patrons of the drama 
have unconsciously longed for all their dramatic existence, 
and, with such artists as Mdlle. Jane May, Madame Schmidt, 
and M. Courtés to furnish the feast, they have been rarely 
satisfied. 

“T/Enfant Prodigue’s” power lies in its simplicity and 
simple, clear grouping of the types which appeal in different 
degrees toallof us. M.and Madame Pierrot, pere ct mére,are a 
very commonplace French bourgeois couple, and we may find a 
thousand such in the Faubourg Montmartre, and a hundred such 
in the purlieus of Charlotte Street or Leicester Square. They 
have but little interest in one another. Monsieur did not 
marry his first love, or second either, but a worthy jeune fille 
chosen for him by his mother; and.Madame, knowing this well, 
has concentrated, as is the pathetic fashion with French- 
women, all the romance and love of her nature on her 
boy, Pierrot the graceless scamp who falls in 


jeune, 
love with named Phrynette. his mamma's 


the aptly 





“L’ENFANT PRODIGUE.” 


MDLLE. JANE MAY AS 


washerwoman, robs his father, and finally, after wasting 
his substance with riotous living, comes back “to make it 
up” with the old father and mother, only to depart again 
in order to expiate his sins by serving his country. 

A very simple plot, truly, but which contains vast possi- 
bilities of humour and pathos, laughter and tears, especially 
when interpreted by those now playing “ L’ Enfant Prodigue.” 
Mdlle. Jane May, in the white snowflake trarestissement 
which is always supposed to be Pierrot’s Moon livery—for 








obi 
the allegorical “gamin™ bears a subtle affinity to the Queen 
of Night, as witness the nursery song— 
An clair de la line, 
Mon ami Pierrot 
Préte-moi ta plum 
Pour écrire un mot—- 


looks her part to the life, and never—surely a difficult thing 
to avoid—over-acts her gestures, keeping, on the contrary, a 
delicate measure which gives value to the slightest look and 
movement. Her slim figure and mobile delicate face recall 
to a singular degree Déjazet, that great past mistress of delicate 
comedy and refined expression, whose like has never been seen 
again even on the French stage ; and, when she speaks, the 
dumbly eloquent Pierrot of yesterday has the clear soft voice 
and pure enunciation of the Parisian actress. 

“Are you one of the Conservatoire’s old pupils, Mademoi- 
selle?” 

“Yes. I studied there for some time under the famous 
actor-teacher M. Regnier, but, owing to family misfortunes, 
I found it impossible to go through the whole course, but had 
to try and earn my living at once, as well as Tcould. M. Alex- 
andre Dumas fi/s was very kind. We had heard me recite in 
my class, and recommended me to the then directors of the 
Gymnase Theatre, where I made my début in Pailleron’s 
‘L’Age Ingrat.’ After that I created the part of Edith in 
Delpit’s ‘ Le Fils de Coralie,’ Coralie being played by Madame 
Tessandier; and later on I created Dennery’s ‘ Martyre’ at 
L’Ambigu Theatre, always taking, you will notice, high- 
comedy ingenue parts.” 

* And when did you first begin this unique, strange way of 
acting ?” 

* About two years ago. M. Larcher and his brother started 
the Cercle Funambulesque, a club only composed of gentle- 
men members, but which gave theatrical representations to 
which ladies were admitted ; and, by way of doing something 
new and original, they imagined a revival of the old Italian 
pantomime, which flourished intermittently through the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, its last famous 
exponent being Débureau. But,all the same, the two genres have 
little in common. The Italian pantomime had a kind of dumb 
language by signs which the audience thoroughly understood. 
Again, there was a great deal of dancing and comic side-play 
in their pieces. The Messrs. Larcher attempted successfully to 
persuade the best Parisian artists to co-operate with them, and 
among the first who responded were Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
and Théo. The performances took place in the club, and 
spectators could only attend by special invitation. ‘ Pantomime’ 
became the craze, and soon the ‘ Bouffles’ organised dumb 
operas, and amateur actors abandoned private theatricals for 
this new genre.” 

“Ts it necessary to be a really good actor or actress in 
order to succeed in pantomime?” 

“Yes, indeed: And, strangely enough, men act more easily 
and with more true realism in dumb show than do their sister 


artists. M. Larcher has often told me of the difficulty he has 
experienced when composing the feminine portion of his 
troupe.” 


* Are as many rehearsals necessary for pantomime acting 
as when ordinary spoken comedy is about to be played?” 

“If anything, the piece must be more carefully rehearsed, 
for in pantomime every gesture, look, and touch must be 
thoroughly mastered, or the effect of the whole will be com- 
pletely wanting in harmony, and therefore manqué ; also, no 
mediocre or unpractised actor can take a role. Before attempt- 
ing pantomime, considerable experience of the dramatic art, 
both comedy and tragedy, must have been gone through by 
both actor and actress. ‘The mental and physical fatigue 
attendant on these kind of performances is tremendous, After 
the play is over, I feel absolutely tired out, body and soul. 
You see, the strain is kept up ina far more intense fashion 
than when you are simply rendering a natural speaking part. 

“And what made you think of trying the bold experiment 
of acting ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ in England?” 

“The two authors, Messrs. Carré and Wormser, were 
desirous that I should make the attempt ; and we have none 
of us had reason to regret that we did so, for from the first 
everyone has been most kind.” 

“Then you found that the British public appreciated the 
subtle art of pantomime?” 

“ Not only have the audience appreciated, but they from 
the first seized every nuance, understood every touch suggested 
by our play, or intimated by the music—for where would 
pantomime be without its accompaniment? Every note has a 
vaison d’étre and corresponding action, and every ‘mummer’ 
must have the score by heart, or good-bye to truthful inter- 
pretation.” 

“ The choice of subjects must be necessarily limited?” 

“Not so. Itis possible toring many changes on Pierrot, 
and I have an extensive répertoire, especially of one- and two- 
act plays, such as ‘ La Révérence,’ which we hope to perform 
in drawing-rooms, at receptions, and ‘at homes,’ for after 
midnight our time is our own "—smiling—“ and pantomime is 
very suitable for that sort of thing.” 

“ Have you ever been in England before, Mademoiselle?” 

“Oh yes! I have been over several times with M. Mayer's 
company at the Royalty Theatre: there I performed in *Le 
Monde ov l'on s’ennuie,’ ‘ Divorcons, ‘ Niniche, X&c., for I 
studied singing as well as acting at one time.” 

“ But, on the whole, you prefer pantomime, Mademoisel 

“Well, Icannot deny that from an artistic point of view 
there is something very interesting to an actress in this 
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form of drama, which necessitates, more than anything 
else of the kind, exercise of the purely dramatic and 
intellectual side of our art; but, as I said _ before, 
though interesting, pantomime is very exhausting, and 


takes a great deal out of the performers. I do not think, 
for that reason, that amateurs will ever really take kindly to 
Pierrot and his surroundings, they mean such really hard 
work. But, still, I have got very much attached to my Pierrot ! 
We often appreciate that which has given us most pain to 
attain in this world.” And witha half-smile, half-sigh, Mdlle. 
Jane May rose to prepare for Pierrot’s entrée en scene. 

Our Illustration of Mdlle. Jane May is from a photograph 
by Walery, of Regent Street, and of Pierrot from a photograph 
by Alfred Ellis, of Upper Baker Street. 


The anniversary of Shakespeare's birthday was celebrated at 
Stratford-on-Avon on April 23. From returns just made up 
for the past year it appears that nearly 20,000 visitors paid 
for admission to the poet’s house, thirty-six nationalities 
being represented. A large proportion were Americans. ‘The 
number shows a large increase on that of the previous year. 

The Legislature of the State of Minnesota is a model in its 
way. ‘The latest effort is a Bill prohibiting the wearing of 
“tights so called” on the stage, under penalty of a fine of 
100 dols., or imprisonment for ninety days. The difficulties of 
legislation of this character were so far realised that the 
worthy State senators felt it incambent upon them to accept 
an invitation of the local opera manager to witness his 
performance before finally enacting the law 
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SOJOURNERS IN A STRANGE LAND. 


SKETCHES LN SIBERIA, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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which are unfinished, we can detect the restless energy which 
seems to impel her onward. Of her delicacy as a colourist, as of 
her sympathy with cottage scenery, all has been already said. 
Mrs. Allingham’s art is eminently pretty, and it is at the 
same time—and within limits—essentially truthful. Of her 
feeling for the springtime and the brightness of the April 
day we have an admirable instance in “A 
Primrose Bank,” where the background, 








against which the children stand out, is 
full of delicate appreciation. In the cottage, 
half hidden by trees, whence the “Stray 
Kitten ” has made its escape, we have another 
gem of Mrs. Allingham’s style. How much 
wider her range isthanis generally supposed 
can be realised if we turn from this cottage 
with its bright flowers and surroundings to 
the figure of the child “ Digging in the 
Sands,” which hangs just below. In the 
latter the artist shows a really astonishing 
facility in rendering the litheness of the 
actively engaged and engaging little maid, 
whose hair and frock are blown about by 
the sea-breeze. Between this drawing and 
that of the “ Village Fair,” held on a bright 
sunlit green—backed by rich masses of trees 
-there is a wide gulf of composition, but 
we are ready to admit that Mrs. Allingham 
has fairly grappled with and surmounted the 
difficulties with which the more complex 
scheme bristles. She has thrown into the 
scene a suggestion of noisy movement and 
confusion, conveying the idea that holiday- 
making wears different aspects for each class 
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and for every age. Among other effective 
drawings may be mentioned Mrs. Alling- 
ham’s treatment of the rocks at Eastbourne, 
covered with richly coloured sea-grass and 
seaweed — between which she shows the difference —and 
her appreciation of the beauty of Southdown “distances” 
under the influence of autumn haze. But it will be as the 
painter of Surrey cottages and their bright gardens that Mrs. 
Allingham will hold her place among English water artists. 


THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The Society of Lidy Artists, now inits thirty-sixth year, shows 
no symptoms of declining strength. Its aims are modest, and 
in a sense benevolent, for it keeps before the public the 
names and works of many meritorious seekers after fame, who 





ches. The shrine and temple s, the bath- 
mses and tea-g furnish by turns 
ghtful glimpses of Japanese life ; but it 
vhen he pushes farther and shows 
ties of the open country, with its 
“1 plains fringed by lofty blue 
. that we learn something of the 
old Japanese art drew its 
piration. ‘The views of the great plain 
tween Chinzenji and Yumoto—the hot 
ulphur lakes with their quaint colouring, 
magnificent maple forests, wearing every 
from yellow to carmine, furnish Mr. 
rley with subjects for some of his most 
ssful studies ; and those who care to 
obtain a correct idea of the “ Land of Gentle 
Manners and Fantastic Arts” cannot do 
hetter than devote an hour to wandering 
among scenes which, according to competent 
authority, the artist bas reproduced with as 
much truth as skill. 

Mr. Fripp devotes himself more exclu- 
sively to figure-painting. He is at once a 
colourist and a humourist, and has caught 
with brilliancy and delicacy the quainter 
side of the Japanese character. He does not 
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pretend, as some of his forerunners in that 
country, that Japanese women and children 
are more beautiful, according to our standard, 
than any others; but he recognises fully 
their wonderful of form and colour 
as shown in their dresses, and suggests that they have a sense 
of fun and an innate playfulness which neither age nor daily 
toil altogether effaces. 
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FINE ART SOCIETY'S GALLERY. 

It is scarcely more than two years since Mrs. Allingham 
exhibited her studies of Surrey lanes and cottages, and since 
then she has been a constant purveyor of dainty work to 
numerous galleries. Her power of work, however, is not 
exhausted ; and in the present collection of drawings, many of 
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FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERY. 
would otherwise find but scant courtesy in the rougher com- 
petitions of the art-world. As may be expected, the water- 
colour drawings predominate in quality as well as in number. 
Among those who show more than the dexterity of a well- 
trained amateur may be mentioned Miss Butler, Miss Barton, 
and Miss O'Hara, all of whom belong to the sister isle—Miss 
Rayner, Miss Thorneycroft, Mrs. Cecil Lawson, Miss Kate 
Macaulay, Mrs. Naftel, Miss Partridge, and others. From the 
last-named lady there is a careful and bright study of an “ Old 
House at Cobham"—a real relic of fifteenth-century archi- 
tecture— which attracts all who 
pass by that typical Surrey village. 











The same lady also exhibits some 
specimens of miniature-painting— 
an art which has too long been 
eclipsed by the more “ brutal” 
methods of photography. Miss Rosa 
Hensman’s “ Dancing Girl” is alsoa 
very creditable specimen of pastel 
work in every way—the pose of the 
girl being natural and graceful, and 
the drapery well rendered, while 
Mrs. J. T. Watts’s “Old Steps at 
Whitby "—just catching the sun- 
light on the edge of each well-worn 
“ tread ’— is most praiseworthy. 
The series of drawings by Miss 
Patty Townsend, partly of Warwick- 
shire and partly of the sandy coast 
of Picardy, deserve special mention. 
Miss Townsend has a keen sense of 
the picturesque, and her illustra- 
tions of “ George Eliot's Country "— 
round Shepperton, Nuneaton, and 
Griff — will recall some of the 
“Seenes of Clerical Life” with 
which those: places are associated. 
We are almost inclined to quarrel 
with Miss Townsend for revealing 
to the public the charms—it would 
be wrong to say the beauties—of 
jerck. Up to a short time ago it 
was an ideal bathing - place for 
children, where there was nothing 
to do but to lie among the sand 
hills and watch the sails as they 
slowly passed across the low horizon. 
Now we fear it is becoming fashion- 
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able and frequented, and Miss Patty 
Townsend's drawings will help to 
make it so. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 


Once upon a time, when a great magician was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he used to make the Budget like a fairy tale. 
As you listened to him, the bean-stalk of the nursery legend 
seemed to grow before your eyes, and you climbed it with 
eager haste to find the golden Surplus at the top. The 
magician still lives, but he is extremely old, and he employs 
his magic in other matters, with somewhat less entrancing 
effects. In his stead there is a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who gets through the Budget as if it were a night- 
mare. Mr. Gladstone was wont to handle his figures 
as if he were the master of a moving pageant. Millions 
obeyed his call, and moved rhythmically in their allotted 
places. The most intricate calculations unfolded them- 
selves with delightful ease. Merry little sums in multi- 
plication skipped here and there like young lambs. The 
National Debt danced a stately measure, and the Surplus 
brought down the House with the most graceful gyrations. 
And the whole procession was inspired by the music of a 
wonderful voice, which charmed the most crabbed arithmetic 
into harmonious response. But Mr. Goschen presented a very 
different spectacle. He fought with his figures as if he 
were a prey to some horrible dream, and they were dancing 
on his chest. He lost himself in voluminous notebooks ; 
he groped his way through tortuous labyrinths. ‘The 
House watched the exhibition with the growing fascina- 
tion of horror. One moment I thought Mr. Goschen would 
have been choked by currants. They are usually supposed to 
decorate the harmless necessary pudding, but on this occasion 
they seemed to stick, with diabolical malice, in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s throat. Then I saw him launched on a 
fiery sea of alcohol. The spirits of rum and brandy fought 
for his soul. Blue flames sparkled and sputtered round him 
as if he were a snapdragon. Clouds of tobacco-smoke 
enveloped him in a spectral robe, and long clay pipes whirled 
about him in demoniacal glee. The spell of the nightmare 
was not broken till I heard him remark, with a kind of 
agonised gasp, that he hoped the reporters would be able to 
make his figures clear in the morning. 

During this performance, which lasted for hours and 
hours, if not months and years, the old magician sat on the 
bench opposite with an expression of unwearied interest. I 
have been told that when actors are not at work they always 
go to the play, and follow the longest-winded story with 
unquenchable curiosity to see how it all ends. Mr. Gladstone 
sat through this ghostly melodrama of Mr. Goschen’s, patiently 
waiting for the secret of the Surplus. Probably this was the 
last Budget of this Parliament. Was the taxpayer to be 
dazzled by some magnificent boon which would command 
his gratitude at the general election? Was it a penny off the 
income tax? No; that would mean a remission of consider- 
ably over two millions, and the Surplus was under that amount. 
There was a time when a penny off the income tax meant only 
half a million, but now a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
is suffering from nightmare cannot earn repose and the 
blessings of a grateful country by giving the penny away. At 
last the secret is out. It is Free Education. “ Assisted,” 
murmurs one of Mr. Goschen's colleagues, in mild cor- 
rection of his adjective. But the front Opposition bench 
is too much taken aback to notice this little rift in 
the Ministerial lute. The old actor cannot conceal his 
surprise at this climax of the play. It is an entirely 
new situation, and the Opposition critics have something more 
than a suspicion that they have been dished. But on the 
Ministerial side of the House there is no great relish for Mr. 
Goschen’s announcement. The sturdy champions of Voluntary 
Schools have always regarded Free Education with unconcealed 
dread. They have denounced it as a Socialistic experiment 
which no Conservative Government ought to make. As the 
momentous words fall from Mr. Goschen’s lips, I catch sight of 
Mr. Henry Howorth, whose features are vivid with dismay and 
disapprobation. Mr. Howorth is the epistolary genius of his 
party. He does not speak much, but he isa survival of the 
typical Briton who, ina moment of disgust, always said, “I shall 
write to the 7imes.” I believe that, when he is not actually 
writing, Mr. Howorth sits and frames letters in his head ; and 
I expect he will rise one evening and, in sheer inadvertence, 
fire off something like this: “Sir, I beg the courtesy of your 
powerful journal for the purpose of exposing a deep-laid 
scheme against the integrity of the Constitution by those who 
ought to be its unswerving champions, and who have aban- 
doned Conservative principles for the sake of a despicable 
electioneering cry!” 

There is another face in the assembly which is an 
index of disagreeable emotion. The enormous increase 
in the consumption of alcohol presses heavily on Sir 
Wifrid Lawson's spirits. Never has so much _intoxi- 
cating liquor been drunk in England as during the past 
year. In the last Budget there were symptoms of a decline in 
the liquor bill, and the figures of tea and coffee seemed to 
argue a marked advance in the temperance movement. But 
what is to be made of this rally of the spirituous, this race for 
a bad pre-eminence between brandy and rum? The demand 
for tobacco, too, has grown enormously. In a flight of 
arithmetical fancy, Mr. Goschen suggests that thirty-six 
million more pipes have been smoked than in the previous 
year—a calculation which particularly amuses Mr. Labouchere, 
who evidently knows how much more tobacco has gone 
in the consumption of cigarettes. But when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer remarks that the manufacture of English 
cigars is exceptionally flourishing. a perceptible shudder runs 
through the crowded benches. “I wonder whether Seymour 
Keay was nourished on English cigars,” murmurs Mr. Balfour 
in the ear of Mr. Smith. But the Leader of the House is 
anxious, and smiles very faintly. He is thinking what a blow 
the Free Education business will be to Mr. Howorth, and of 
that inevitable letter in the Zimes, which his duty to his 
country will compel him to read. 

But one member of the Ministry is quite happy. When 
Mr. Goschen declares that the Government are determined to 
employ not the cheapest labour but the best, Mr. Raikes smiles 
with an air of conscious pride. It is in the Post Office, of 
course, that these excellent resolutions have been practised 
with shining virtue. Miserable detractors have accused that 
department of sweating its servants, but now they are put 
openly to shame, and one more proof is given that the Post 
Office is exalted by native righteousness above all necessity for 
public inquiry, 
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GENIUS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


BY RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


THE 


The title of Mr. George Meredith’s last work might pass for a 
compendious description of himself. He is indeed “ one of our 
conquerors”; winning his way from the toleration accorded 
to an eccentricity, dashed with some measure of the amaze- 
ment due to a natural curiosity, up to genuine popularity 
and recognition from readers of every grade of intellectual 
ealibre. The days have gone by when his friends wrote about 
him to, as well as in, the newspapers, or when the knowledge 
of Meredith was the Open Sesame to an esoteric circle. This 
victery has been won without compromise of the author's 
artistic conscience. On the contrary, as usual with men of 
strong individuality, his mannerisms have become more accen- 
tuated, and his demand for a thinking reader more peremptory 
we entirely concur in Mr. Le Gal- 





and exacting. Nor can 


lienne’s solution,* that the higher criticism has wrought out 
this deliverance, that the cultivated minority has lifted the dull 
majority to its own level. “It has called in the man from the 
highways to the feast,” hesays. Rather, we think, has the public 
discovered for itself that what is enigmatical in Mr. Meredith 





is in the main the offspring of two great virtues—intense con- 


centration and intense originality. He condenses to the verge 
of obscurity ; his sentences are often so packed 
nt papyri, they must 
He seldom 


displays a thought to be looked at full in the face ; 


with meaning that, like anci 
be unrolled before they can be read. 


rather, as an artist would, he varies the point of 
view with sole regard to the picturesque. In these 
respects he closely resembles two great writers with 
whom he has much in common, whose strangeness 
was also denounced as artifice, and forgiven when 
But Mr. Meredith has not 


hitherto relapsed with the latter-day Carlyle into 


it was proved nature. 


rhapsody, or thrashed empty straw with the veteran 
Browning. 

What, then, is the special quality in Mr. Mere- 
dith which has brought him up from the crypt to 
the shrine, and endowed him with a celebrity not 
absurdly disproportioned to his merits? Perhaps 
we may find an r, if it 
that this popularity dates from the publication of 
“ Diana of the Crossways.” ‘There is hardly such 


answe be true, as stated, 


another tour de foree in literature as this book. 
The man who could make you accept Diana could 
do anything. She has committed one of the basest 
perfidy conceivable, and has incurred a 


seem there could 


acts of 
from which it shonld 
Mr. Meredith takes up her 
It would be 


contempt 
be no redemption. 
cause, and brings her off in triumph. 
little if this had been achieved by sophistry, by 
confusing moral distinctions, or by the demonstra- 
tive but illogical method of Hyperides. He makes 
us understand, what is really the fact, that Diana's 
moral standard is inevitably much below that of 
an honourable man, but that, such as it is, it is 
perfectly sincere and genuine, and as such far 
more worthy of respect than a merely conventional 
The brilliant 
debate rang, month by month, through the Fort- 
nightly Review, and we can well believe that it 
opened many eyes to the fact that Mr. Meredith 
was not merely very clever as a writer, but as a 
man very strong, just, When his 
other novels come to be examined in the light of 


one of much higher pretensions. 


and humane. 


* Diana of the Crossways,” we find the same core 
of humanity, the same intense sympathy with poor 
human nature in the dilemmas in which frailty or 
fortune are continually involving it—the same 
robust and generous, aud by no means idly senti- 
this nature is, after all, a 
“The light,” he says, 


mental, conviction that 
good and not a bad thing. 
‘of every soul burns upward. Let us allow for 
atmospheric disturbance.” Most of the scenes and 
characters in Mr. Meredith’s novels are grouped 
around some such soul, seldom, happily, requiring 
as much indulgence as Diana on the score of cross 
“ Sandia 


atmospheric currents. Sometimes, as in 


Belloni” and its sequel, the protagonist claims 
our fullest admiration ; 
‘Richard Feverel,” the appeal is to the tenderer 

emotion of fellow-feeling with human weakness; once, in 
enlisted for an un- 


more frequently, as in 


‘Evan Harrington,” our interest is 
scrupulous intriguer, in whose discomfiture we rejoice, but 
who has nevertheless proved by her indispensability to the 
book that it takes all sorts of persons to make a world. 
3ut everywhere Mr. Meredith is simply and _ beautifully 
human; his most charming characters approach perfection 
in virtue of healthy human constitutions, not of imported 
sanctity : the infirmities of his weaklings, the rascalities of 
his rogues, and the absurdities of his fools spring from taint 
of blood or tyranny of circumstance, such as may happen to 
all. All these are parcel of mankind; the one character for 
whom even he has no sympathy, and in the treatment of whom 
he is well-nigh relentless, is a comparatively immaculate 
personage, the Egoist, the man perfect in his own sight, 


and living entirely for himself. In these respects he 
bears the profoundest inward resemblance to the writer 
with whom outwardly he has most in common—Brown- 


ing, whose best work is entitled simply “ Men and Women,” 
flexible and ardent, 
boundless power of 


while his genius remained 
resembled Meredith 
various creation, and in the vitality of his characters as 
actual human beings never too exalted or too debased for 
sympathy, no less than in qualities of the purely literary 


and who, 


in his seemingly 


order. 
If this be a just view of the essential characteristics of 


* Characteristics of George Meredith. By Richard Le Gallienne, with 
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uphy by John Lane, Second Edition. Elkin Mathews 
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Mr. Meredith's genius, it must be apparent that he is a writer 
for his age. The leading note of this epoch is its intense 
humanity, which has inspired its art, shaped its legislation, 
and prescribed new standards to its theologies and philo- 
sophies. Such a writer, on one condition, must be a living 
force in the age whose animus he has expressed, and in 
a certain measure live in future ages also, since a prophet 
in his own never be devoid of interest 
or significance to the generations to come. The condition 
is that the literary expression of his thought should be the 
adequate representation of his own nature. Affectation is 
fatal, and affectation is the charge to which a writer of Mr. 
Meredith’s point and sparkle seems at first sight most open. 
To refute it, it is needful fully to appreciate the depth of living 
and passionate emotion out of which these flakes of brightness 
bubble to the surface. It then becomes transparent that Mr. 
Meredith's epigrams are not concocted apart, and cleverly 
adjusted to the text like the flourishes in some old copper- 
plate books, but are the very tissue of his subject, which 
might have found which it 
has been his humour to convey in epigrammatic form, It is 
perfectly true that this constant dazzle not merely blinds 
the dull reader, but fatigue the intelligent. It 
is some set-off against the advantage of never allowing the 


generation can 


more natural expression, but 


may well 





From a Photograph by Mr. 


(Raeyrneest 
reader to go to sleep that neither should he ever be allowed 
to repose. This habitual insistence upon our very closest 
attention, while from the force of contrast enhancing the 


charm of Mr. Meredith’s numberless of frank 
nature and delicious idyl, does, it must be admitted, trace 


passages 


a line of demarcation between him and the very greatest 
masters. You cannot take liberties with him, as with Scott 
and Cervantes; you cannot him at random, or sit 
down with him for an idle hour. The best apology we can 
offer is that he is, after all, a dramatist in the dress of a 
He should have lived in the age of Congreve, and 
Just as the loveliest complexion 


open 


novelist. 
been the English Moliére. 


must condescend to artifice to adapt itself to stage exi- 
gencies, as the stature of the heroic actor needed the 


enlargement of the buskin, so ordinary nature and ordinary 
slight heightening to adapt themselves 

Mr. Meredith, 
artist in comedy, has bowed, as he must, to the decree that 
the comedy of the closet and the comedy of the boards shall 
But in consenting to be a 


require a 


speech 


to stage purposes. born to be a supreme 


not be united in this generation. 
novelist he has retained the literary methods of the dramatist : 
his people are costumed and their talk accentuated for the 
theatre ; Pos- 
terity will not get from him the absolutely accurate idea of 
English society which it will derive from George Eliot and 


everything is at one remove from ordinary life. 


Anthony Trollope, but it will get the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to the dignified and splendid comedy of manners, but 
for him utterly extinct, 
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STREET. 


that 


THE 
It was Thackeray 
Grub Street in the “ Dunciad” had established the tradition 


NEW GRUB 


who complained Pope's pillory of 


of literary depravity which made the profession of letters an 
obstacle to public employment. Before Pope’s satire it was 
quite common for literary men to figure in the public service. 
Addison was a Secretary of State, Prior was an Ambassador. 
Any literary man of fair had a chance of 
holding a respectable post in the Administration. To have 
was a direct qualifi- 


standing 
written a quotable poem or two 
cation for a Commissionership in the Sealing Wax Depart- 
But the “Dunciad” degraded the profession of 
and there came a time when it was as difficult 


ment, 
literature, 
to give a poet or a novelist a public appointment as to 
translate him to the People acquired the habit of 
regarding the literary calling as prejudicial to any reputa- 


tion for responsibility, and, instead of shining as Secretaries 


stars. 


of State or succeeding to comfortable sinecures under Govern- 
ment, the tribe of writers found it no easy matter to maintain 
a position in decent society. Lockhart refused to edit the 
Representative because Sir Walter Scott had an idea that editors 
of newspapers were more or less disreputable. ‘The novelist 
looked down upon the journalist, and was in his turn despised 
by the politician. Even Macaulay, one of the giants 
of the pen, had a half-compassionate regard for 
Thackeray as a mere humourist and story-teller. 
All these variations of indignity were due perhaps 
to the old Grub Street tradition: at all 
there grew up in the public mind a fixed belicf 
that the literary man was incapable of practical 
administration, that he was exceptionally liable to 
irregularities, and that he frequently did indefens- 
ible things in the spirit of the Apothecary of 
Mantua. “ My and not my _ will, 
consents.” 

It is probable that Mr. George Gissing’s remark- 
able novel, “ New Grub Street ’ (Smith, Elder), will 


event 


poverty, 


not remove certain popular conceptions about the 
lives of professional writers. Mr. Gissing presents 
his subject in extremely sombre colours. One of his 
chief characters is a novelist who is shattered by 
misfortune, and made hopelessly incapable of work. 
Edwin Reardon sits for hours with his manuscript 
in front of him, unable to write a line. What 
could be more decisive proof to the practical mind 
of the irresponsibility of the literary faculty ? 
Another character is a scholarly drudge who com- 
piles articles which nobody reads, and snarls at 
bis family during meals. A third produces a 
grocer, 

lessons in the art 
from the 
vailing squalor by a windfall in the shape of 
the editorship of a chatty journal. A fifth, who 
declines to be conscientious, because it is a luxury 


novel about a and commits 


A fourth 


of novel-writing, and is saved 


realistic 
suicide. gives 


pre- 


he cannot afford, succeeds by combined meanness 
and audacity in making an independent position 
in the world of journalism. A sixth is a girl 
who sets her heart upon the journalist; and is 
thrown aside when he finds that she is nota 
stepping-stone in his fortunes. Every one of these 
portraits is painted with surprising skill 
relentless fidelity to the general scheme of sordid 
struggle. In this Grub Street nobody is able toearn 
sufficient money for a bare subsistence, except the 
journalist, after mother's 
slender purse while he learns his trade, picks up 
a livelihood with the toil, 
his achievements by marrying a widow with ten 
thousand pounds. Jasper Milvain’s candid selfish- 
ness, which is by no means displeasing in every 


and 


who, living on his 


greatest and crowns 





respect, or unaccompanied by good-nature, will 
probably strike many readers as 
The whole story, with its consistent note of pes- 
simism from first to last, its total indifference to 
universal envelope of poverty, its 
failure, will be 


overdrawn. 


romance, its 
intensely 
repugnant to all who hold that the true aim of the 
artist is to represent the beautiful and to idealise 
the facts of life. Mr. 
nothing but a fight for existence, and the defeat 


painful analysis of 


Gissing sees 


common 
of nearly all the combatants. ‘The picture is doubtless true 
within its limits. Life 
number of the workers in the ever-growing army of writers 
The blood and tears which built the Pyramids have left as 
little trace of anguish as the shelves of the British Museum 
Library. But Mr. Gissing’s Grub Street is likely to 
create as grave a misconception in the minds of his 
as that with which Thackeray charged Pope. A 


is extremely hard for a 


great 


readers 


literary man’s existence is not the unrelieved despair 
which is painted in this novel. Youthful poets do 
not tread on roses, like Bulwer Lytton’s Leonard Fair- 
field, and sucking barristers who turn to journalism are 


not all as fortunate as Arthur Pendennis. But a journalist 
of Jasper Milvain’s capacity does not usually take a year to 
earn twenty or thirty pounds, and the average lives even of 
regular book-makers do not exhibit such concentrated seami- 


ness as Alfred Yule’s. 
Street, and, if anyone feels any interest in its denizens afte 


There is a little sunshine even in Grub 


reading Mr. Gissing, he may be assured that they do not all 
live on tea and dripping, and disbelieve in immortality. 

gut, gloomy as this book is, the very grimness.of ils 
hostility to common illusions is a refreshment to the jaded 
reader of the average novel. ‘There is power in every line 
The Amy Reardon belief in 
struggling genius to the mature worldliness of a comfortable 


growth of from romantic 
drawing-room isa notable feat in the development of character 
But will Mr. Mudie’s subscribers relish the If so 


English novelists may venture to draw from life. L. F, A. 


process 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 








THE 


The first impression produced by this year's exhibition at 
Burlington House is the increasing dexterity displayed by our 
modern landscape - painters, especially in the use of their 
materials. There is here a very large proportion of works which 
are distinctly above the average, but the point of view of the 
majority of painters is very much that already occupied by 
photographers: in other words, their aim seems to be to 
represent nature as it actually is, rather than to transcribe 
their own impressions or to give play to their imagination in 
dealing with the more subtle problems of sunlight and shadow 
or of form and composition. It is, moreover, far easier to pro- 
duce an attractive landscape than to compose a figure-picture. 
In the latter the most trifling error of feature or grouping 
will effectually mar the success of a work on which the artist 
has bestowed far more thought and pains than is required for 
arranging an effective landscape. It must, too, be added that 
the present exhibition suggests that figure-painters have taken 
but little pains in the choice of subjects, or are painfully 
deficient in that important quality imagination. The figure- 
subjects, with few exceptions—especially those of the younger 
men—are, to say the least, trivial ; and, when something more 
serious is aimed at, the result is too often bald and prosaic. 
If, for example, we take Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “Salvation 
Army,” one of the most striking works in the exhibition, 
one is insensibly led to the reflection that, although it may be 
absolutely true, it is only artisticin a subordinate degree. ‘The 
crowd of earnest worshippers, with their quaint Puritan 
dresses, would, under any circumstances, furnish an attractive 
subject ; but Mr. Forbes, instead of using his various figures 
to compose an artistically arranged picture, prefers to give 
us a sort of photographic impression of the silent, hard-faced 
group which has assembled under unfavourable circum- 
stances for the painter's art. Another feature of the present 
exhibition, which we cannot but note in this preliminary 





























“AMATA AMANDA.”’—F, GOODALL, R.A. 


notice, is the very unsatisfactory way in which the hanging 
committee has performed its always thankless task. This year, 
however, the eye is more than usually shocked by the way in 
which even the works of fellow-Academicians are allowed to 
jostle each other to their material detriment, while the care- 
ful system, inaugurated two or three years ago, of using the 
landscapes to set off the figure-pieces has, this year, apparently 
been abandoned, and the pictures have been arranged on the 
walls with regard only to their shape and size. 

Passing from general consideration to the particular 
pictures, we must, in the first place, heartily congratulate Mr. 
Luke Fildes on his most successful though somewhat painful 
picture “ The Doctor,” of which the sentiment and execution 
are alike unexceptional. It represents one of those struggles 
between science and death of which many a country 
doctor has been the hero—by turns the conqueror and 
the conquered. The scene is in a little cottage where, 
through the weary hours of the night, the doctor has 
been sitting watching the wasted, fever-stricken child, until 
the grey dawn is creeping through the little window. On the 
child and the anxious mother falls the light of the lamp, which 
stands on the table, beside which the doctor is seated, and in 
the dusk is the eager face of the father, who watches, mute 
and motionless, the sad scene, in which he feels he has no part 
to play. This is not the first time that Mr. Fildes has dealt 
with humble life and infused into it an amount of pathos, of 
which Frank Holl, in his earlier works, gave so many striking 
instances. Almost as striking in sentiment. although less 
skilful in treatment, is Mr. Arthur Hacker's “Christ and Mary 
Magdalene,” in which the sentiments of pity and repentance 
are treated with wonderful power. As in his picture of last 


year, Mr. Hacker makes no attempt to depict any special type. 
He deals with the scene as one which concerns every nature 
and every period, and the Saviour and the repentant sinner are 
here represented as of our own days. 

The Presidgnt has two important works, of which the less 
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“A PASSING CLOUD.’”’—MARCUS STONE, R.A. 


successful.is the “ Perseus”—represented as a sun god—and 
Andromeda cowering beneath a rock, over which the sea monster 
is crawling. His other picture, of “ Demeter and Persephone,” 
on the other hand, is not only exquisite in its fanciful colour- 
ing, but full of the highest imaginative qualities, Thecolours 
of Demeter’s drapery, suggestive of the golden grain in its 
summer glory, are contrasted with the delicate tints of the 
young corn just shooting into life with which Persephone, led 
up by Mercury from the under-world, is clothed. Mr. Leader, 
one of whose quiet landscapes is here given, is to be seen perhaps 
to even greater advantage in his bustling scene of “ The Man- 
chester Ship Canal.” Mr. Sargent has the single figure of “ A 
Spanish Dancer” just starting off on her dance, painted with a 
vigour and intensity which show a deep and profitable study of 
Velasquez, and we doubt if the whole exhibition contains a finer 
specimen of brushwork. Mr. Alma Tadema is in wonderful 
force also with the picture of ‘“ A Roman Mother and her Child 
at Play,” of which the colours are more delicate than usual, 
but, at the same time, more brilliant and more perfectly 
harmonised. Mr. Solomon’s “ Judgment of Paris "—three 
ladies in an orchard with a background of apple-blossoms— 
will challenge considerable criticism, but the balance 
will be in favour of the artist’s taste and skill. Mr. H. 
Herkomer's portrait of Sir Sydney Waterlow is in many 
respects, especially in the treatment of the face and hands, 
his most successful work in this line, but the body is pre- 
posterously flat and wanting in solidity. On the other hand, 
his “ Dockers’ Strike”—a subject which, like the Salvation 
Army, has attracted several artists—is full of animation and 
strong passion. Mr. Briton Riviére’s “ Lion Hunter ”—a story 
in three parts—Mr. Faed's portraits, Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Ulysses 
and the Harpies,” Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of Mr. Walter 
Gilbey and his subject-picture “ The Enigma,” M. Chevalier's 
“ Boulogne Fish Market,” and Mr. Hook’s “ Wildfow] Shooter,” 
will be among the pictures which will attract especial notice. 
Mr. Marcus Stone has two idyls of English life—‘ Love at 
First Sight” and “ The Passing Cloud "—painted with his usual 
delicate sense of colour and pictorial effect. He dwells, we 
think, for his future reputation, too much upon.the same 
theme—albeit that theme is never old—and he is too 
completely the artist of the studio to realise the dangers 
which he runs from competitors who work «more in the 
open air, and are thus more fitted to depict the play of 
light which falls not from a single window but from all 
sides. Mr. Geo. Boughton has realised this danger in time, and 
has found, in the rigours of the past winter, a way of recon- 
ciling some of us to its miseries which, we may hope, has 
not been without some such episodes as that which he has 
here depicted. Mr, F, Goodall’s “ Amata Amanda” is another 


instance of this veteran artist’s versatility and vigour. The 
drawing of the figure of the happy maiden shows a masterly 
knowledge of the painter's art, and the colouring is more 
subdued and better harmonised than has been the case in some 
of his former works. 

















“LOVE IN WINTER.’’—-G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 

We have on this occasion only touched upon some of the 
more important features of the exhibition, but enough has 
been said to show that, taken as a whole, it must be pronounced 
to be fully up to, if not actually above, the average of recent 


years. LIONEL G. ROBINSON, 
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“ STILL EVENING: THE OLD CHURCHYARD AT BETTWS-Y-COED.’’—B. Ww. LEADER, A.R.A,. 
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MOLTKE’S MOTHER, 


On the night of Friday. April 24, Field-Marshal Count von 
Moltke died, at the age of “1, at his official residence on the 
Konigsplatz, Berlin. The death was entirely unexpected, as 
only the previous month he had accompanied the Emperor on 
a tour of inspection of some of the Baltic ports. 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
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MOLTKE AT THE AGE OF NINETEEN, 

without acquaintances,” Helmuth said afterwards, ¥ this wasp 
joyless end to our childhood, The discipline was strict and 
hard.” There were six years of it, and the German lads were 
handicapped by having to learn Danish. The outlook at the end, 
moreover, was none of the brightest. Hence a petition in 1821 
to the Danish sovereign to be permitted to join the Prussian 
army, where promotion was more rapid and the prospects more 


promising. He had his way; but the most interesting side of 
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COUNT VON MOLTKE. 


MOLTKE’S FATHER. 

made known to the whole world that Moltke had a genius for 

military strategy unlike anything that Europe has known 

since the days of Napoleon and Wellington. When, after that 

battle, a Prussian army of nearly 200,000 men marched on 
Vienna, Moltke wrote, “It is beautiful when God 





Even on the day of his death he had spent a few 
hours at a sitting of the Upper Chamber of the 
Diet. From that walked 
and then dined with his nephew, 
Major von Moltke, several 
At his nightly rubber of whist he was put into 


Prussian sitting he 


home alone, 


and other guests, 
extra good spirits by winning the tricks of the 
rubber, thirteen of them, each and all himself. 
After this he returned to his bedroom, where he 
died, an hour or two later, from sudden stoppage 
of the heart's action. The Emperor, who was 
staying at the Wartburg—Luther’s Wartburg 
returned to Berlin by special train the following 
day. 

Visitors to the flat, sandy, but pleasantly pine- 
clad country of Mecklenburg - Schwerin rarely 
fail to turn aside at Parchim to see the house in 
Moltke was born. Yet when 
one finds the house, in the middle of the long, 
dreary high street, it is a bit disappointing in 
and lack of paint. Inscribed 
on the front is the statement that it is “the 
birthplace of General Field-Marshal von Moltke.” 
The great strategist was born there on Oct. 26, 
1800. A year afterwards his parents left Parchim 


which Count von 


its shabbiness 
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gives toman such an evening to his life as He 
has vouchsafed to the king and many of his 
generals. Iam now sixty-six years old, and for 
my work I have received much reward. We 
have made a campaign which for Prussia, for 
Germany, and the world is of inestimable import- 
ance.” But two years later a great private grief 
came to him in the loss of his wife, who died 
on the Christmas Eve of 1868, leaving him child- 
less and sorrowing. A great part of his time 
during the later years of his life was spent at 
his country residence of Kreisau, in Silesia, where 
his wife lies buried. 

Moltke’s share in the war which culminated 
at Sedan has been oft described—his boundless 
resource, his fertility of plan, his marvellous 
judgment. It is not too much to say that for a 
whole generation of Englishmen the name of the 
great German strategist has been as much a 
household word as that of one of their own coun- 
trymen, and his death removes an imposing 
figure in modern European history. 

The funeral of the Field-Marshal, which took 
place on April 28, was an impressive ceremony. 
The same car which conveyed the remains of the 











for Generitz, and a couple of years later settled 
in Liibeck, Somewhat later the boys Fritz and 
Helmuth were put under the charge of a Pastor Knick- 
bein at Hohenfelde. But in 1811 the father entered the 
Danish Army, and placed his sons in the cadet school at 


Copenhagen. The change was asad one. “ Without relatives, 


HOUSE WHERE MOLTKE WAS BORN, 


his life for the next few years was associated with the East, 
where he spent some time as military adviser to the Turkish 
army. 

It was not, however, till 1866 that the victory of Kéniggritz 


Emperor William and the Emperor Frederick to 

their last resting-place was used on the occasion. 
The procession started from the Palace of the General Staff, 
Von Moltke’s residence, but beforehand the Emperor and 
Empress, the King of Saxony, and the leading members of the 
Imperial family attended a brief service around the bier. 











MOLTKE AT THE AGE OF FIFTY, 
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WESTERN CHINA AND TIBET. 
( Continued.) 


The travelled naturalist—in entomology a_ specialist—Mr. 
A. E. Pratt, who recently communicated to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society his report of two expeditions to Ta-tsien-lu, 
a Chinese frontier town and market for the important trade 
with Tibet, has described his long river voyage up the mighty 
Yang-tze-kiang, which is navigated by English steamers from 
Shanghai to Hankow, and.above that city to the I-chang 
Gorge and rapids. The province of Sze-chuen, one of the 
most productive in China, with an area and population equal 
to France, extending north and west of the main river to the 
Tibetan mountain ranges, is traversed by the Min-kiang, up 
which Mr. Pratt continued his voyage, in his own boat, from 
Soo-chow-foo to Kia-ting-foo, thence pursuing his journey over- 
land. One of the Sketches now presented is that of his boat 
















































































struggling with the rapids, up which it was laboriously towed 
by the Chinese crew and coolie helpers. ‘The channel, near the 
banks of the river, is much obstructed by rocks, which are 
dangerous for large junks in towing; but, with the aid of 
steam-tugs, the mid channel would be tolerably safe. 

A further portion of Mr. Pratt's narrative will here be given, 
relating his excursion from Ta-tsien-lu to the snowy mountains, 
and specifying the plants and the birds which he found at an 
extraordinary altitude on the frontier of Tibet— 

“T had pitched my tent in a forest of rhododendrons just 
coming into bloom, about two hours below the region of 
perpetual snow. By way of summary of the vegetation I may 

' divide the country here briefly into four regions or zones: 
1. Above 16,000 ft. we have perpetual snow. 2. Between 
16,000 ft. and 10,000 ft., rhododendrons, anemones, primulas, a 
few asters, grass, and wild onions; of birds, Crossoptilon 
Tibetanum, Lophophorus Lhuysii, and Pére Davids. 3. From 
10,000 ft. to 5000 ft., rhododendrons, coniferous trees, goose- 
berries, several species of currant (including one very large 
black currant with branches of fruit a foot in length), under- 
growth, and several species of birds. 4. Below 5000 ft. there 

i is cultivation on a few farms, and pasturage. 

“Tn the daytime, during our stay on the mountain, it was 
warm ; but the nights were intensely cold, and we kept up a F 
large fire made of the trunks of the rhododendron-trces, some pee 
of which were quite a foot in diameter. Climbing some 3000 ft. 
cbove the place where my tent was pitched, we discovered 








SHOOTING PARTY ON THE SNOWY MOUNTAIN RANGES, TIBET FRONTIER. 





a lovely lake of clear deep-blue water, with a quantity of sulphur lying on its shores, 
It took us an hour and a half to walk all round. It is walled in by high precipices, 
and above them is a glacier of solid green ice crowned with snow. It is, no doubt, 
one of the supply sources of the river which flows through Ta-tsien-lu, and empties 
its waters into the Tung-ho at Wa-ssi-kow. 





“ While I was here there was a rebellion of the peasants in a district a few days 
distant from ‘la-tsien-lu. Their crops are taxed so heavily by the Lamas that they 
cannot scrape together enough to live on, and are periodically driven to these desper- 
ate attempts to improve their condition. When I went back to Ta-tsien-lu, after 
two days’ camping out, the first things I saw were the heads of the three ringleaders 
exposed in bamboo cages. I left the town again on the 7th May, and encamped on 
the south side of the mountain. After conveying all my baggage to an altitude 
of 14,800 feet, I was not very well pleased to receive a message from the local 
Tibetan king forbidding me to remain on the mountain, as it is a sacred reservation. 
I was obliged to return to Ta-tsien-lu, intending to make my way thence to Mou- 
shi-mien, which is beyond the king's territory. But on the road I met his Majesty, 
returning from a bath in one of the hot natural springs which abound in this locality. 
Ile is an old man,in bad health, suffering from cancer. He was dressed in the 
usual costume of Tibetans of the better class, and was walking under a huge searlet 
umbrella, held by one of his numerous attendants, with a pack of hounds at his 
heels. Ife conversed with me a little, by the aid of an interpreter. Two miles 
farther on I reached a small Tibetan group of hamlets, where I slept in-a 
house owned by his Majesty: it was, in fact, his dairy farm, and the milk 
and butter I got were delicious. Like all Tibetan houses, it was built of stones, but 
roofed with split pine shingle, large stones being placed on each piece of shingle to 





keep it in its place when the wind is high. There are three hot springs issuing from 
the tops of three yellowish brown conical rocks. These rocks seemed to have been 
formed by the continued incrustations of the minerals contained in the water ; 
they have the appearance of a: soft pumice stone. The water is very hot, and 
has a very obnoxious smell, like that of decomposed seaweed. There is a black 
slime on the edges of the stream, which flows through the valley, and green 
aquatic plants grow in the warm water. The king has a wooden bath surrounded 
by stones, which is filled from one of the springs (issuing from the top of one of 
the conical rocks) by a bamboo tube. 

“On May 171 reached the summit of Mou-shi-mien Pass, 13,000 ft. high. When 
I returned to my camp, the weather became intensely cold, snow fell heavily, 
and the rhododendron blooms were cut off by the frost. It was the beginning of 
June, but the temperature was like that of a Canadian winter. It was impossible to 
doany collecting. I had meant to spend a great part of the summer on the mountain, 
but the superstition of the natives prematurely ended my stay. The unusual severity 
of the weather was attributed to the fact that a stranger was living in the forest, 
and a paper signed by all the inhabitants of the village, lying two days below me, 
was sent by the native chief of Mou-shi-mien to the civil mandarin of Ta-tsien-lu, 
declaring that I had caused the snow and blocked the road, and the hail was 
destroying their crops; and threatening all sorts of disturbances if I remained, 
Under these circumstances there was nothing for it but to go.” 














BOAT IN THE RAPIDS, WESTERN CHINA, 2000 MILES FROM SHANGHAT, 








WESTERN CHINA TIBET: SKETCHES BY MR. A: E. PRATT. 
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THE 


JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 
The disappearance of the eyes in animals which live in caves 
has always been cited as an illustration of the effects of that law 
of disuse which induces the disappearance of parts and organs in 
living beings which are no longer of service to their possessors. 
On such a theory we can understand why so many parts, even 
inatomy, should present them- 
selves to vi hart 1ehtary condition. We have muscles 
ir ears and nose which are of no use to us, and there is a 
nd ! which will intercept plum- 
parts of our food, and cause us 
lix that, happily, surgeons can 
circumstances of grave 
ry than that I have indicated— 
which I have never yet heard any 
rove—the living worlds would appear 
unfinished 
reasons 


Within the compass of our own i 


fe unde 


odds and 
things, we see why 
and imperfections 
shall get rid of in the 
1 his, at least 


‘tion of erratic 
w of 
retain rudiments 


is the 


remarks have been suggested by the perusal of a 
research of an interesting kind, undertaken by Mr. G, 
i Professor Mark, of the Harvard University. They 
ivestigated the condition of the eyes in certain blind 
hes which live in caves in South-West Missouri. Mr. 
reminds us that the entire question concern- 
i turns on the amount of 


ur 


correctly 
the eyes oft bi 
eration or backsliding these organs have undergone. In 

ssouri species the shape of the eye-stalks has become 
ructure of the retina (or nervous network) 
has in its turn been materially affected. Two species of blind 
crayfishes were examined by Mr. Parker, with the result of 
his disc that the stalks are proportionately smaller 
than in the crayfishes which live in the light, while the very 
shape of the stalks has also been altered. In the blind forms 
the stalks ended in blunt cones, and, while the nerves of sight 
were present, they terminated in an undetermined fashion in 
the region where the retina is normally found. This reminds 
curious case of the pineal eye in fishes and 
lizards. The pineal gland of the brain is really an eye-stalk, 
which once upon a time belonged to a median eye. such, 
indeed, as is found to-day in certain lizards, where it seems to 
be in process of vanishing away. Thus curious are the ways 
rks of Nature in her attempts to better the children of 


nd crayfishes 
altered, and the st 


vering 


us of the more 


ana 


eat deal has bee late, of course, of the work 
in producing but an interesting fact has 
been of late revived regarding an animalcule belonging to the 
Infusorian class, which takes up its abode in the digestive 
system of the pig, and which has been also found occasionally 
in the intestine of man. Infuasorian animalcules, it may be 
observed, form the great bulk of the microscopic population 
of the pools. The Infusorian which has thus made up its 
home in the intestine is called the Malantidium coli, It was 
first discovered by Professor Malmster, of Stockholm, in 1857, 
and was found in quantity in the body of a patient who had 
succumbed to a form of cholera. Stein afterwards discovered 
the Infusorian in the pig’s intestine. Whether the animalcule 
is the cause, or only an accompaniment, of the ailment is, of 
course, at present andetermined ; although in Russia, as well 
as in Sweden, it is credited with being the exciting cause of 
the digestive troubles, which disappeared almost entirely under 
treatment directed to the disinfection of the intestine—a 
measure tantamount to the killing of the Infusorians. 


n heard of 


disease : 


In Great Britain no examples of this Infusorian parasite 
been met with as yet. I find, on referring to Mr. Savile 
* Manual of the Infusoria,”’ that three 
parasites within the digestive 
having been described as 
Leeuwenhoek. This species cannot 
intestine, even when placed in 
water for more than a day or two. Its parasitic habits 
have therefore become of very pronounced kind. Yet 
another Balantidium (medusarum) is found in the jellyfishes 
Parasit- 


have 
Kent's 
Balantidium are 
frogs and newts; one 
far back as 1722, by 
live out of the frog's 


species of 
system of 


species 


as a parasite, and also in the bodies of marine worms. 
ism is a condition in which the “guests ”"—lodgers and 
boarders, in fact pay no rent to their “ hosts,” but often 
repay hospitality with ingratitude by afflicting them with 
disease. Itis, of course, an acquired habit, and it is curious 
to reflect on the chances through which a free-living animal 
becomes, in time, the dependent parasite. Is it a case of the 
attraction of the easy life, rendering food-getting unnecessary ? 
If so, the practice works out its own revenge; for parasites 
tend to become rudimentary animals. Legs, eyes, and even 
mouths and stomachs disappear, and the great virtue of 
independence as a stimulant of healthy advance is, perhaps, 
best seen when we contrast it with the parasitic decline. 

One often hears in these latter days of some eccentricity or 
other in the earth's axis, which is believed to be at the root of 
a good many of the troubles which affect us in the shape of 
irregular seasons and erratic meteorology. An agreement on 
this head appears to have been arrived at by the Conference 
on Degree Measurement, which has declared that a decrease 
in latitude was to be observed in progress in Middle Europe. 
Of other parts of the Continent this remark was also said to 
hold good, simultaneous observations having been made at 

serlin, Prague, and elsewhere. The cause of this decrease is an 
alteration in the direction of the earth's axis. We must not be 
‘spinning around,” as the American said, quite as before. The 
poles of the Equator, if the deductions be correct, cannot be re- 
yarded as absolutely stableand fixed data, latitude and longitude 
naturally following suitin the alteration. Between August 1889 
and February 1890 it is said the amount of latitude-decrease was 
to be set down as half a second. For the half-year ending 
August last there was noted an increase of latitude amounting 
equal to two fifths of a second. These variations, we may 
take for granted, imply changes and alterations in the earth’s 
internal mass. We oscillate, in other words, between increase 
and decrease. Lately the question was gravely asked, what 
must be the effect on the earth's movements and general con- 
stitution of our efforts at emptying it of so much coal, iron, 
and other minerals? Our planet is too big to be affected by 
mining operations ; but, all the same, it is curious to note that 
changes in its axis are realities of astronomical science. 


Contrary to expectation, it seems the recuperative powers 
of very old men and women are often of singularly vital and 
active kind. Dr. N. F. Graham, an American medical man, 
gives a series of cases in which he shows that old persons will 
recover from surgical operations with wonderful speed and 
power. They bear pain better than the young, Dr. Graham 
says, although they do not rally so quickly after shock. From 
accidental wounds or injuries they do not recover so rapidly. 
These facts seem to be a scientific commentary on the words 
of the song, “ There's life in the old dog yet!” 
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THE CALENDS OF MAY. 
A matter-of-fact age has preserved few of the lighter and 
brighter associations of May Day. ‘lime was when the first 
day of summer used to be observed as a general holiday, with 
flowers and feasting, with raids upon the hawthorn-bushes 
and dances round the maypole, with revels of milkmaids and 
chimney-sweepers, as well as of “golden lads and lasses.” 
Spenser writes of May— 

! how all creatures laught, when her they spied, 

eapt and daunced, as they had ravisht beene! 
We laugh too little in these days, and are grown much too 
fastidious for the innocent delight which inspired the verse of 
almost every Elizabethan and seventeenth-century poet. Shall 
we ever regain the mercurial temper which made our fore- 
fathers welcome “propitious May” with such cheerful 
abandonment? There are some who think that the district 
councils of the future. which both political parties are 
agreed to establish, will lead us back to an epoch of 
rural prosperity and popular festivity, when we shall be 
in the mood to take our pleasures less sadly, and England 
will be “ merry England” once again. Certainly, in countries 
where the popular management oi local affairs is most 
systematic, we seem to find the strongest disposition to 
cling to old observances and festal traditions. In the simpler 
Swiss communes, for instance, an election is usually the 
occasion of a general holiday, and the functions of local 
government are closely associated with popular merry-makings. 
A curious example, to take one among many, is afforded by 
the commune of Sils, in the Grisons. Here, on the first of 
May—or,if May Day should fall on a Sunday, then on the second 
day of the month—the whole population puts on its holiday 
attire, and turns out into the open air. This is the feast of 
“Chalanda Mai’—the calends or beginning of May. The 
communal accounts are regularly presented on this date for 
popular criticism and confirmation, in a folkmote of the truly 
primitive order. Starting with a service in the parish church 
at ten o'clock in the morning, followed by a sermon which 
invariably appeals to motives of local and national patriotism, 
the people adjourn tothe public Platz. The Vorstand, or parochial 
council, take their places in the centre of the square, the entire 
voting population gathers round them in a circle, and the pre- 
sident reads aloud the accounts of the year’s expenditure and 
revenue, so that every parishioner may learn the exact state of 
the parochial finances. After the reading, any voter is entitled to 
discuss the items. Every alternate year, when this part of the 
proceedings has come to an end, the syndics, or members of 
the committee of accounts, propose the taxes of the next 
biennial term, and the budget of Sils is adjusted by direct 
popular vote. In the same alternate years the old Vorstand 
resigns in a body, and its successors are forthwith elected 
by universal suffrage, and sworn in on the spot, in the 
sight and hearing of all men. Obstructives do not 
appear to find favour in the commune, for, as a rule, the 
whole business is over by noon. The fact is that the good 
people are ready for their midday meal, and for the sports and 
dances which occupy the remainder of the day ; and, if they 
were not themselves in a hurry to do justice to these later 
proceedings, their wives and daughters are close at hand 
The new council, the clergyman 
indispensable beadle are feasted 

and all other burgesses with 

their families are allowed to share the meal at their 
own cost. The existing written laws of the commune 
of Sils are precisely three centuries old, and they enjoin the 
perpetual observance of the Chalanda Mai as above described. 
How much more ancient than that the custom may be it is 
impossible to say, but evidently there is nothing like a local 
representative council for perpetuating such a _ tradition. 
Probably the English climate did as much as anything else 
to kill the early English folkmote, but let us hope that the 
parish council of the future will have some effect in restoring 
the festive local customs of merry England. 


to jog their memories. 
of the parish, and the 
at the common expense, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The impulsive and eloquent Canon Basil Wilberforce, of 
Southampton, has publicly announced his belief in Universal 
Restoration as the “great truth of modern times.” ‘This will 
probably cost the Canon a place on the platform of Exeter 
Hall, where he has been a great favourite, and also the friend- 
ship of Mr. Spurgeon, who has more than once been his guest 


at Southampton. 

The Nestor of biblical critics has passed away in the person 
of Dr. Reuss of Strasburg, at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven. His influence was even more powerful than appeared, 
for it is believed by those who should know that he was the 
real author of that theory of the Pentateuch which, under 
Kuenen in Holland, Wellhansen in Germany, and Robertson 
Smith in this country, has made such great conquests. 

I regret to say there is no probability of Professor Robert- 
son Smith taking a biblical dictionary in hand, now that the 
issue of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” is completed. Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, the well-known publishers, who have now 
removed to London, would gladly undertake such an enter- 
prise, but the Professor's health, unfortunately, is only just 
sufficient for the other important work he has in hand. 

The Rev. F. E. Wigram, son of the honorary secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, is going out on missionary 
work at his own expense. Mr. Wigram knows what he is 
about, for he accompanied his father on a missionary journey 
through the world, and wrote a particularly sympathetic 
account of the tour. 

Professor Cheyne, the great Oxford Hebraist, has passed 
for press his famous Bampton lectures on the Psalms; and 
Professor Driver, of Oxford, has all but completed his Old 
Testament Introduction. Professor Cheyne contemplates 
setting to work on his long-meditated Commentary on 
Genesis. In Oxford the approaching marriage of Professor 
Driver to Professor Cheyne’s niece (by marriage) is viewed 
with the greatest pleasure. Since Mrs. Pusey’s sad death 
the well-known house at Christ Church has been without a 
mistress. 

Mr. Gore's Bampton lectures at Oxford are followed with 
unabated interest. But some protest against his * objection- 
able and unnecessary habit of using French words.” It is 
alleged that on a recent Sunday he gave a painfully striking 
instance of this by inserting “de haut en bas” in his conclud- 
ing sentence, “a phrase which had the most extraordinary 
effect in its contrast to the splendid English of the passage of 
St. Paul with which the passage ended.” 

The staunch churchmanship of the late Mr. T. C. Baring is 
being recalled at Oxford. He secured the passing of an Act of 
Parliament for dissolving Magdalen Hall and incorporating 
Hertford College in its stead by offering £30,000 for the 
endowment of five fellowships. Thereafter he founded two 
more fellowships and thirty scholarships in the college, all 
limited to members of the Church of England. This was 
challenged, and application was made to the Court of Queen's 
Bench for a mandamus to compel the college toadmit a certain 
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Nonconformist as a candidate to a vacant fellowship. Mr. 
Baring undertook the whole cost of defending the college, 
and carried his point after a very expensive and protracted 
suit. 

A paragraph has gone the rounds stating that a devout old 
lady in the little Forfarshire town of Kirriemuir, shocked at 
seeing a member of the choir in the little dissenting chapel 
where she worshipped soundly asleep, aimed at him with a book. 
She missed, but hit an attentive and blameless man of music, 
whereupon she calmly explained to the congregation her true 
design—to “wauken the sleepin’ sinner.” Kirriemuir is 
Mr. Barrie’s Thrums—a very fit scene for such an event. 
Mr. Barrie would be the first to say he is fortunate in his 
birthplace, which is also his home. 


A very quaint, and to the last influential, old figure in 
Wesleyan Methodism has passed away in the person of thie 
late Rev. Dr. Osborn. Dr. Osborn was accustomed to express 
the opinion that the advance of democracy was “ permitted by 
God in His wrath” as a terrible punishment for: our sins ' 
When he had a young family he kept-a large birch-rod behind 
the looking-glass. It was not always there. This will gratify 
Bishop Jayne. Ye 





QUEEN VICTORIA. AT GRASSE. 
After five centuries of national history, from the period when 
Provence was a focus of unscrupulous political and ecclesi- 
astical intrigues between grasping Princes and corrupt 
Pontiffs, cementing their occasional alliances by the foulest 
crimes, it is pleasant to see the friendly government of the 
French Republic, as well as the hospitable municipality and 
kindly townsfolk of Grasse, doing all they can to honour our 
beloved English Queen, the best sovereign, man or woman, 
that ever reigned over our nation. Our Artist, who is a 
Frenchman, has sketched one of the military sentrics 
appointed to mount guard in front of her Majesty's 
temporary abode. One day after her arrival, the Queen, 
in taking her usual drive, stopped to witness some 
manceuvres by the 23rd Battalion of Chasseurs, which is 


Avresit 
\ \Gad 
ONE OF THE QUEEN’S SENTRIES AT GRASSE. 


stationed at Grasse and has formed the guard of honour during 
her Majesty’s stay. The battalion, numbering about a thou- 
sand men, had been manceuvring among the mountains above 
Grasse since the early morning. In the afternoon. they were 
drawn up in lineon an elevated plateau, half an hour's drive from 
the hotel. When the Queen arrived in her landau, accompanied 
by Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, the band of the 
battalion played “God Save the Queen ” and the men saluted. 
Sir Henry Ponsonby—who, with Lady Churchill, Major 
Bigge, and Colonel Clerk, had preceded the royal carriage— 
received the Qneen and walked by the side of the landaun as it 
was drawn along the line for the inspection of the men by her 
Majesty. ‘The officers of the battalion were then presented to 
the Queen. Her Majesty complimented the commandant upon 
the appearance of the men, who marched past in admirable 
form, and returned to their barracks. Again, on Friday, 
April 24, the Queen and other members of the royal family 
drove to Nouans Sartoux, where they saw the same regiment 
of Chasseurs a Pied march past, and perform field manceuvres 
on the neighbouring ground. Her Majesty left Grasse on 
Tuesday, April 28, returning home to England in good health, 
after her agreeable residence of one month in the sunny clime 
of Southern France. ; 





BITS OF OLD GRASSE. 
The antiquities of this old Provencal French town, which has 
acquired delicious associations with the culture of sweet- 
smelling flowers and the manufacture of perfumes, and where 
our Queen and Princesses have made a pleasant sojourn, were 
described in preceding notices to accompany our Views of 
Grasse and of the neighbouring picturesque scenes. There is 
not much left to be said of the “bits” of curious domestic 
architecture which have employed our Artist’s pencil ; and 
similar examples of building, in streets as narrow and as 
steep, muy be seen in many towns of Southern France and of 
Northern Italy, contrasting oddly with the edifices designed 
agreeably to modern notions of elegance and convenience. 
Grasse is adorned with several beautiful public fountains of 
the purest water from the noble hills that rise behind the 
town ; one of these our Artist has sketched. ‘The terraces and 
gardens are delightful ; there are collections of good pictures ; 
there are charming walks and drives; there are heaps of 
flowers, fruits, and confectionery ; but the visible monuments 
or relics of ancient times are not imposing. The cathedral, 
founded in the twelfth century, is now a mere parish church, 
not stately or venerable in aspect ; a fine square tower, of 
equal date, rises close to the Hétel de Ville; and at the 
entrance to the town is a small circular building, of uncertain 
origin but of remote age, which was some time the Chapel of 
Saint Sauveur, In the Place des Aires may be discovered the 
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Joan, in 1348, sold the city on the Rhone 
for a large sum of money, 
sovereignty 


foundations and a few stone steps of a great fortified palace, 
which was in the fourteenthcentury the residence of a celebrated 
royal lady, Joan I., Countess of Provence and Queen of-Naples, 
unquestionably a wicked woman. Her first husband, Andrew of 
Hungary, was strangled in 1346, with her connivance, and she 
married next year Prince Louis of Tarento. her cousin, who 
had been an accomplice in the murder. The King of Hungary 
then marched an army into Italy, to avenge the death of his 
afterwards 
remarked, quite independent of France. The Roman Catholic 
Church was then split in two by civil war between Pope 
Cardinais, and Clement VI., Avignon, during the great 
schism and reign of Antipopes for seventy years. 
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Naples ; 


smothering with a mattress. 


and its territory, 
to the Pope, already 
was ceded by the empire 
but one condition 
Pope Clement should decree Joan's innocence of the murder 
of her first husband. 
died, Joan, who had regained the kingdom of Naples by 
the next Pope’s help, espoused James of Arragon, styled King 
of Majorca, and took a fourth 
later life she adopted 
nephew, Charles of Durazzo, for her destined heir. 
French and Papal influences, in 1380, she was persuaded to set 
him aside and to bequeath her dominions to the Duke of Anjou. 
This act provoked Charles to ally himself with her enemies ; 
he obtained troops from Hungary to attack the Queen in 
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she was dethroned, imprisoned, and put to death by 
Such is the tragical story of a 
guilty life associated with a few old stones in the town of 
Grasse. This woman, Countess and 
beautiful and accomplished, 
engaging, as Mary Queen of Scots. 
even some talent, for literary scholarship, was the pupil of 
Boccaccio, the friend of Petrarch, and the patroness of Giotto ; 
her Court was gay and splendid ; she received the compliments 
of kings and the Golden Rose from the Pope. 
her memory does not smell sweet of the fragrance of virtue : 
it is not one of the perfumes of Grasse. 
Queen Joan of Naples, daughter of Charles of Durazzo, still 


infamous than the first. How 


been for us to have lived in the Middle Ages ! 





personally as attractive and 
Joan 


There was a second 
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3. Ruins of Ancient Buildings on Rocks in Mashonaland. 


1. Banyai Fugitives on the Rocks escaping from the Matabele, 
4. Crossing a South African River. 


2. Natives of North Bechuanaland. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO MASHONALAND: SKETCHES ON THE MARCH, BY AN OFFICER OF THE 
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“THE NEWLY MARRIED COUPLE.” 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


it will 
Newly 
teresting 
the 
s the 


;jornson, whose 


The Ind 

give, on t ec H ertorm 
Married Couple. t struck me that it 
to those j know a little of 


may 
history and of th le iat piece. “ De Ny fte” i 
.’ have found so 
It was brought out in 
tor of the Christiania 
at modern comedy, 
theatrical laurels 
first 
Nov 23, 


played 
in Copenhagen on 1865, 


ywwn Norwegian theatre a month later. 


played in 


Poland, 


universally popular. and it has been 
Finland, in many cities of Germany, in 
id Russia. At Co 


hagen it passed 


and tl} e, il rs I had 


the 


+ le ; 
ng i iperbly acted, in 


» role of Aksel (Axel) was taken that 
vhom the North of Eu i 
ilhelm Wiehe, while the diffieult p< 
Mies Nice 


part 
night 

actors 
layed with much delic sen. 
Married Ce 


thing to st 


ugh itisa Norwegian 
The 


Ghosts.” 


In the wly yuple,” alth 


drama, there is n urtle British susceptibilities, 


ms discussed are scarcely so grave as those in ‘ 
and thers 
play which could 
Whether the 
Ind 


performance of 


proble 


is not a situation, or a word, or a hint in the whole 
matrons, 
the 
the 


amusingly 


embarrass most nervous of 


fact has occurred to the management of 


have no idea; but what makes 
Newly Married 


appropriate at this moment is that it deals 


just now. It is a sort of 


Theatre, I 
a The 


pendent 
( ouple 


with a situation 


toy ical 


nen y 


vase, except that Axel, the hero, abducts his wife 


more skilfully than Mr. Jackson did. 


A wealthy county magistrate (amtmand) and his wife, 


who live ina luxuriously furnished house in the country, have 


an only child, a daughter, Laura, who is as the apple of their 


eye. They belong to one of the best families in Norway, a 
family of landed proprietors, none of whom, for many gener 
ations, have been in trade or even ina profession. A young 


man, also of gentle breeding, but poor, has fallen in love with 


Laura, has proposed for her hand, and has been accepted. 
rhe stipulation has been that Laura, whois very young, should 
separated from her parents, whom she has never left 
The 
with them all, and bea country gentleman. 
the of the 


seems a 


not be 
come out and live 
There is plenty 
house. Deeply 
delightful 


for a single night. bridegroom must 


of money, and he is to be son 
enamoured of Laura, he accepts what 
proposal, and when the play the 
two or three days past, and the quartet have settled down for 


life. 


Unexpecté 


opens marriage is some 


finds he has 


Axel 


house and his parents-in-law, but he 


1 difficulties, however, arise. 
married the has not 
married Laura, who is too young to understand what love is; 
and, although she is gentle and friendly to Axel, her father 
The curtain 
breakfast 


on the day when a ball is going to be given in Axel’s and 


and mother have her real affection and attention. 


as the family party prepares to sit down to 


rises 


Laura's honour by one of Axel’s most valued friends. All 
four of the family are due at this ball, but, the mother having 
coughed twice during the night, it is decided that she cannot 
go, and Laura says at once that of course they cannot think of 
leaving Mother, so that Axel must send a note at once to say 
that they must all be excused. Axel remarks that it is really 
most important to him not to disappoint his friend, and begs 
Laura to leave her father to keep her mother company for 
once, and at least put in an appearance at the ball with him. 
But Laura is quite firm. “I have never,” she says, “been at a 
ball at which Mother was not present.” 

This resistance to his reasonable wishes completes his dis- 
illusion in marriage. He sees that his childish wife has given 
him her hand but not her heart, has consented to be his with 
her lips but not with her will. He sees that she is still a 
child, amiable and undeveloped, who has agreed to marry him 
because her parents like him, and because she thinks, by so 
doing, to protect herself from what she looks upon as the 
greatest of misfortunes—separation from them. He sees that 
he has made a fatal mistake in agreeing to a lot so luxurious 
and so supine, in which he is doomed to play the part of dummy 
at the rubber of life. He perceives that the only hope of 
winning Laura's heart and awakening her love is to take her 
quite away from these surroundings, and isolate her where 
she can be weaned from her parents while he works to support 
How he does this with absolute firmness, cruel only to 
be kind, and how completely successful the experiment 
proves to be at last, must be told in the 

way. The intrigue is genuinely comic 
and yet profoundly tender and delicate. 
Laura is subdued in of herself, and there is a 
charming duel of and self-denials between 
husband and wife, all which are properly illuminated and 
A goddess from a 


her. 


of abduction 
dramatist’s own 
in its details, 
spite 
reticences 


explained at the close of the third act. 
machine, in the shape of a female friend, Mathilde, helps to 
draw the strings together at the close. “The Newly Married 
Couple” belongs to an age antecedent to the highly charge 
and sardonic social dramas of Ibsen. It is a little 
comedy that does not presume to teach anything, and yet it is 
a very wise and human piece of gentle satire. 


harmless 


The translation of “ De Ny-Gifte.” which Mr. Grein’s com- 
pany is to play, is announced as from the pen of Mr. H. L. 
Brekstad. This gentleman is a very old friend of Bjérnson’s, 
has been intimately connected with the stage, and has resided 
many years in England. We have every reason, therefore, to 
expect that he will do justice both to the original and to his 
audience 
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WHITE, 


White to play, and mate in two moves, 


CHESS IN DUNDEE, 
Dundee Chess Club between Messrs. 
and G, B, FRASER, 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Mr. T.) WHITE (Mr. F,) BLACK (Mr. T.) 

P to K 4th obnoxious Bishop, but it might have 

Kt to Q B 3rd been safely held by Kt to R 2nd 

P toQ R 3rd Kt takes B 

Kt to K B 3rd ;toQ Bath 

Kt takes K P P to Q 5th 

PtoQ Kt 4th 17. R to Q sq P takes B 
> ) . 

a Pp © Rati P to Q 4th The sacrifice is quite sound,and with 
‘ to Q R 4th correct play ought speedily to give Black 
A novel continuatio ! 4 won position, 

reste by an A 1 nateur. t}18. R takes ( 

seems preferable tc ordi 5 ri > ck +" 2 

of P tukes K P. » K to B sq 
8. B to Q Kt 2nd 


Game played at the R, TURNBULL 


WHITE (Mr. F.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 

1. BtoQ R 4th 
5. P to Q 4th 


: } 14. Q takes Kt P 
| 15. Q takes Kt 
116. B to K 3rd 


P takes P (ch) 

R takes R 

20. P to Q B 4th 

if P to Q Kt 5th, White rejoins with © iat B 3rd wae mt yey 
. 0 1 


® P to Q R Sth, and makes it very unplea- | 2 
sant for his adversary. 21. K to K 2nd P to K Kt bth 
‘ R takes Kt (ch) 


9. P takes P P takes P . K Kt to Q 2nd 

10. R takes R B takes R 23. Kt takes R Kt takes Kt 

11. R to K sq 3to K 2nd 24.Q to Kt 8th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 

12. Q to Q 3rd Castles |25. Q takes B P (a Q) (ch) 

13. P takes K P KttoQR4th |26. K takes Kt B to Kt 5th (ch) 
Black apparently is satisfied to sur-| White resigns, The termination is 

render the Kt’s P in order to get rid of the [Unusually neat, 


Mr. E. N. Frankenstein has generously offered to present to the City of 
London Chess Club a prize of the value of twenty guineas, to be com- 
peted for in the next tournament. In the final round of the winter 
tournament Mr. Eckenstein, the victor of the previous year, is leading, and 
has the best chance of winning Mr. Steel's prize of ten guineas, In the 
fight for the championship of the club Messrs. Loman, Moriau, and Woon 
are still strongly in the van, In the spring tournament Mr. Latham has 
won his section. 

The death of Captain Mackenzie takes from chess one of its foremost 
representatives. Although, owing to his long residence in the United States, 
he nominally ranked as an American player, he was British born, and held 
for some years her Majesty's commission in the 60th Rifles. In his adopted 
country he became undisputed champion, and only the advent of Mr, 
Steinitz provided him with a foeman of equal rank. His prowess, however, 
was not confined to the States, as in most of the great European con- 
tests he has taken a part, with more or less success. In 1878 he tied 
for fourth and fifth place in the Paris tournament; in 1*82 was placed 
fourth at Vienna; in 1883 tied for fifth, sixth, and seventh in London; in 
1885 was seventh at Hamburg; in 1887 first at Frankfort; and in 1888 second 
at Bradford. In the great New York tournament he did not enter, and last 
year, at Manchester, his health broke down at a time when, by his fine play, 
the highest honours seemed within his reach, His genial and pleasant 
manners made him a general favourite, and the news of his sudden but not 
unexpected death is regretted in all chess circles, 

Mr. E. J. Winter Wood has won both the silver cup and the first prize in 
the handicap tournament of fifty entries in the Plymouth Chess Club. 


Mr. Barnum has left upwards of $5,000,000, and his will, 
with eight codicils, took a lawyer two hours and a half to 
read, and covers 100 pages of legal foolscap. His bequests are 
numerous, including $40,000 to Tuft’s College in Massachusetts ; 
$125,000 to complete the new historical and scientific building 
at Bridgeport, the town in which the famous showman lived ; 
$15,000 to the First Universalist Church in Bridgeport ; and 
various sums to other Universalist churches, to the Children's 
Aid Society, the New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, to boys’ and girls’ clubs, to widows’ «nd humane 
societies, and other benevolent institutions. His wife receives 
$110,000 absolutely, and $40,000 a year. 
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ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES. 


BY ANDREW LANG, 


A week or two ago I had the pleasure of listening to an 
address in which Lord Dufferin informed certain students that 
“our illusions are the true realities.” Our illusions were 
chivalry and faith, and my spirit was stirred to applaud Lord 
Dufferin. ‘Then one took up the Fortnightly Review, and 
found Mrs. Lynn Linton defending the opposite thesis, that all 
is Maya, that “ naught is everything, and everything is 
naught.” A desire to wrestle in argument with Mrs. Lynn 
Linton has come over me like a wave. This is the advantage 
of sermons in the magazines; the congregation may express 
a respectful dissent from the preacher. We can only speak 
from our own experience. If we have not found that our 
friends are treacherous, that our loves turn frumps or faith- 
less, but very much the reverse, how can we agree with Mrs. 
Lynn Linton that “ Love made all life a thaumatrope,” even 
if we are quite certain as to what a thaumatrope may be? 
The illusion may just as probably be on the opposite side. 
This disenchanting preacher, this weary Queen Ecclesiast, 
describes the lady whom some young man was in love with, 
and whom he does not marry. “ Twenty-five years after, 
when you meet her—rubicund, many-fleshed, with pendulous 
cheeks, and fingers bulging over her rings,’ and so on, 
“you looked at her in wonder and self-contempt.” But 
that, perhaps, was your fault. <A lady does not 
necessarily become pendulous, and many-fleshed, and, as to 
her rings, a “ bulger,” because she did not marry you. The 
Queen of Hearts is always young and fair, and the affection 
must have been a very poor one which left the capacity for 
this kind of criticism after many years. It was a wiser 
illusion that enabled a certain name, loved thirty-four years 
ago, “still to agitate the heart” of Walter Scott. Had he 
met the lady who bore the name, is it credible that he would 
have looked on her “ with wonder and self-contempt”? The 
unhappy gentleman who finds his old Queen of Hearts rubi- 
cund and many-fleshed is informed that the new Queen of 
“She keeps to herself the tale 


own 


Hearts is just as deceptive. 
of the masculine feet which tramp up and down the stairs in 
“as if she had been designed 


your absence,” though she seems 
She, also, 


by a providential Archimage from the beginning.” 
isa thaumatrope. Here, too, one may probably hope that the 
illusion is that of the preacher, not of the married man. The 
British wife, on the whole, is not addicted to secret tales of 
masculine feet. If “the fire receives her letters which you 
” it is because the letters would not amuse her lord. 
Wives and old loves are better creatures than 
Vivien’s remarks 


never see, 
Sursum corda! 
this pessimistic illusion represents them. 

Left not Galahad pure nor Launcelot brave, 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton even destroys our faith in the charms 
of the Beggar Maid who was loved by the King Cophetua— 

In robe and crown the King stepped down 

To meet and greet her on her way. 

“It is no wonder,” said the 

beautiful than day,” 


lords, 
“She is more 
the ages, but Mrs. Lynn Linton 
knows that the beggar maid was “a ragged little uncouth 
morsel.” ‘There is no historical evidence for this assertion. 
Probably King Cophetua was a perfectly accomplished judge 
of beauty, though I own that his Majesty’s precise date and 
the extent.of his dominions are matters not well ascertained. 
About friendship—we may also argue—there is little or none 
of the glamour of love. To assert that friendship is treacherous 
appears to be the effect of another kind of Maya. Our friends 
of boyhood may not have been wits, or geniuses, but their 
merits as bats, bowlers, and runners were capable of being 
ascertained with exactness. ‘They may drop out of our lives, 
but they do not deceive us, nor play us false. In ordinary 
life treachery is much more rare than any of the virtues, 
being more troublesome to practise: it exists chiefly in some 
unhappy imaginations, and is the illusion of a kind of 
hypochondria, not one of the illusions which are the true 
realities. 

In religion the same sort of rule holds good. Phidias with 
his Athene is not at all on a footing with Fra Angelico and 
his Madonna. Phidias never pretended to have a vision of his 
Athene. He was rather a free thinker, as we know, and got 
into trouble for inserting his own portrait and that of Pericles 
or Socrates, or both (for I have not a classical dictionary 
handy), on the shield of the goddess. “If Pan did not lead 
the Hellenic forces, did Santiago head the Spanish?” This is 
the worst of not having a classical dictionary! Who were 
“the Hellenic forces”? and when or where did Pan lead them? 
I vaguely remember that Pan appeared to Phidippides, the 
courier, in “the Persian affair”; but I forget when “the 
shaggy god of Arcadia fought for the forces of Greece.” As 
for Santiago in the Aztec battle, Bernal Diaz, our only author- 
ity, admits that he did not see the saint, being unworthy, but 
thought that he recognised a comrade of flesh and blood. But 
if there is nobody to see on these interesting occasions, why do 
Vedic Indians and Greeks and Spaniards,and country clergymen 
distressed by robbers on lonely roads, always see the same 
kind of apparition? I prefer to believe in the Asvins, and the 
Dioscuroi, and Santiago, and the rest of them, “One form 
with many names.” It is a more cheery illusion than the 
other. To confuse the faith of Gordon with that of the 
Assassins of the Mountain seems to be another illusion of the 
murky sort. Gordon did not inspire himself with haschish, 
though it is admitted that he had one fault—he smoked 
too many cigarettes. It is even an illusion to suppose 
that we are all disilluded, that we all begin by shouting 
“ Excelsior!” like Mr. Longfellow’s young man, and end by 
moaning “Ichabod!” We need do neither one nor the other, 
or we may reverse the processes. Nobody in his senses believes 
that Marcus Aurelius was “an imperial Tartufe.” Things are 
what they seem to a very considerable extent. We are quite 
certain that Helen was not freckled, and was always “in 
the first bloom of youth,” being immortal and a daughter of 
Zeus. She was as lovely when she healed the deformed 
child, as Herodotus tells us— about 530 B.cC.—as when 
the old men watched her with admiration on the Ilian 
wall—say in 1650 B.c., as near as we can date the Trojan 
war. Even if all were an illusion, it is not, at least, an 
illusion that of our illusions we are masters, and can choose 
the better sort. We can believe in beauty and loyalty, in 
love and friendship, in the Platonic ideas, if we Jike, or in 
the Asvins, just as easily as in archimages and thaumatropes, 
and treachery, and the guile of the British matron. Such is 
the virtue of the herb, Pantagruelion, which is worth more 
than much hellebore. 


This has been the belief of 
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Royal Appointments. 
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H.R.H. the late Duchess of Cambridge. 





H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Her Majesty the Queen. 


JIA Y’7S 


MOURNING HOUSE 


** Has become one of the features of the West End of London, so long has it been established and so entirely has it fulfilled its 
“ undertakings. And not only do the dwellers in town, but all visitors to the Metropolis, profit by the experience of such well-known 
“caterers. The etiquette of Mourning is continually changing in certain matters of detail, andareliable guide to what may, and 
“what may not, be worn under certain circumstances is almost necessary. That guide is to be found here—an authority on 
* everything, from the length of a widow’s veil to the texture of a ball dress. Aside from this specialty, there are thousands of 
‘customers who deal habitually with Messrs. JAY without wearing mourning. This being one of the houses where may be 
‘** seen the masterpieces of WORTH and PINGAT, though in subdued tints, it is scarcely to be wondered at that a certain attraction 
‘*impels many thither who only from choice invest themselves in these half-mourning lines. Costumes, Mantles, Bonnets, Caps, 
‘** Fichus, Dinner Dresses, Tea Gowns, Skirts of sumptuous fabric and trimmings, Jet Ornaments, Gloves, and Handkerchiefs are here 
‘** to be found in every tasteful guise. Materials from the richest to the cheapest are at hand, and, as dressmakers famed for their 
‘** fit and cut are kept upon the premises, it is always possible to choose one’s own material, style of make, and mode of finish. The 
‘** assortment of Mantles, whether trimmed with jet, passementerie, or lace, is perhaps the largest, and most certainly the richest, in 
** London, ranging as it does from the most elaborate of evening wraps to the simplest and plainest tailor-cut walking jacket.” 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


NICHOLSON’S | PHILLIPS’S 
SPRING NOVELTIES IN COSTUMES, JACKETS, &. WIIN TON CHINA. 


Illustrated Catalogues, containing every Requisite for Ladies’ 


and Children’s Attire, Post Free. WEDDING Pp RESENTS. 
SPRING DRESS MATERIALS AND NEWEST SILKS, 


PATTERNS FREE. 











New Departments Now Open for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Boys’ Suits. 
ENGRAVINGS AND PATTERNS OF MATERIALS POST FREE. 
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THE LOUIS XVI. In Blue, Brown, Green, Slate, or Red. 


Tea Service for Twelve Persons a .. £2 0 9 | Breakfast Service for Twelve Persons . £886 
Ditto ditto Gilt son 216 6 | Ditto ditto Gilt . 4128 6 


LUNCHEON SETS. DESSERT SERVICES. 
DINNER SERVICES. TOILET SETS. 
TEA SETS. BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
GLASS SERVICES. 





NEW JACKET, £1 8s. 6d. SEFTON, 1} Guineas. Samples of Services sent on Approval, Carriage Paid. Any Quantity Supplied. 
In Black and Navy Blue Vicuna Serges, faced Stylish three-quarter Cape, in new Face | ind Se ae 
pt back with Silk. To be worn ~ Tenaga Geel Nanas Vaden ult enotdion — 
closed, £1 8s, 6d. Four sizes. 1} Guineas, HER MAJESTY’S POTTERS AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 
NICHOLSON’S, FOUNDED 131 YEARS AGO AT 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, CHEAPSIDE, and PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. | «ceraute,” tonton. 129, 177, 179, OXFORD STREET, W. i327:° 
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pretty little rosy-cheeked creature's irre pre ssible vivacity when 


Vas most yntras 


dancing, and the steady stillness which she maintained while 
being sketched by artists. A magnificent costume and a 
pretty child went together in the person of the little daughter 
of Mr. Sheriff Augustus Harris Miss Florence Harris was 
* Queen of Hearts” as seen on an old pack of cards. . Her 
gown was of mixed red, blue, and white satin; there was a 
quaint collar of red, a stomacher of blue, and a yoke of white, 
all powdered profusely with gold hearts ; the sleeves were full, 
and worked in dark blue-and-white diamond patterns, each with 
n ruby for the centre, and her gorgeous jewelled crown was 
backed by a black velvet square fall. A correct heart-shaped 
fan was carried. 
Another original “ get up” was that of two little girls named 
Warwick, as “old ladies.” They had old-fashioned red silk dresses 
touching the ground, mob caps, spectacles on noses, and ebony 
canes, They cleverly assumed a limping old lady- 
like gait. Most of the children are sublimely indifferent to that 
ort of detail, but it made a great improvement in these little 
Lady Magnay, whose small boy of seven as “a gentleman 
made a sensation last year, brought 


Walking 


iris 
of Beau Brummel’s day ” 
him again in a similar costume, with a younger brother added 
to match. The dress is a dark-blue cloth tight-fitting swallow- 
tail coat, with two rows of gilt buttons, a high collar like Mr. 
(iladstone’s, a thick “stock” for necktie, tight white trousers 
with fob chain and seals, and a white beaver hat. The little 
sister of these two boys looked well in Empire dress to match 
their period. 

A very simple dress was at the same time effective—* The 
flowers that bloom in the spring —all sorts of early blossoms 
in large clusters hung on the ends of ribbons of many colours, 
that were drawn down over a white skirt. “The British 


fsles.” with a large fan painted with a map, and draperies of 
the Union Jack over a white frock, was also effective and easy 
to make. Miss 'rsula Soulsby looked very pretty in a simple 
frock of white soft silk with lace fichu and cap, made in the 
Puritan style, though hardly of Puritanical fabric. There 
was a“ Lawn Tennis” which was pretty good; the dress of 
grass-green silk, marked out into “courts” by white ribbon 
appliqué, a net for panier drapery, and balls fortrimming; a 
racquet in the hand. The Lady Mayoress—perhaps the youngest 
that has ever reigned—wore white striped tulle and satin over 
satin, with lilies-of-the-valley for trimming. Mrs. Augustus 
Harris wore a fine white brocade gown, finished by an ostrich- 
feather boa. 

Mrs. Jackson of Clitheroe, who has won an imperishable 
name in the annals of English law, has published her account 
of how she did it: so far as the story of her marriage and 
her wedded life goes it might more justly be called 
how net to do it. Her story is as “real” as a novel by 
Jane Austen, and apparently very honest. Mr. Jackson’s 
letters are delicious. He is a poor man—cannot pay his own 
expenses to and from England and New Zealand—proposes 
that his new wife shall provide the home ; yet he writes : “ Do 
not make any mistake. ‘There shall be a perfect understanding 
between us, but I will make it, not you. It is most ridiculous 
for you to say you will have this or that. It depends upon 
whether [ approve or no.” ‘This is the sort of way to talk to 
a retriever being broken in. The wedding-day proceedings 
were publicly to reprove his bride for “dropping her h,” and 
to “seem relieved’ when she said she would go back to her 
sister's for the night. Mrs. Jackson, on her side, at forty-six 
years of age, married clandestinely, hastily, and making a 
promise to join her husband in New Zealand, of which 
she repented immediately after he had started. She wished 
him to return, and he, fairly enough, thought that she 
should pay the expenses caused by this caprice; and, 
when she refused to do so, he proceeded to endeavour to show 
her that she and all she possessed were at his mercy; for 
though he could not seize her money by law, he could her 
person, and so could compel her to buy peace and freedom 
from him with her means. Well. it is a sordid, miserable 
story ; but it took a Mr. and Mrs. Jackson to treat each other 
so—she with her caprices, her vanity, and her “ rich old maid” 
suspicions; he with his grasping selfishness, rudeness, and 
tyranny—and the money at the bottom of it all—to get the 
law strained to the point at which the rebound came. 

Quite a triumph of illustrated journalism is the issue of 
the Lady’s Pictorial dated May 2. It contains no less than 
thirty full pages of spring fashion illustrations, in addition to 
its ordinary matter and pictures. These illustrations, too, 
are all copies of actual articles that are on view in the 
leading shops of every description. In this respect, the 
Lady's Pictorial has worked a revolution, for the old-fashioned 
so-called “ lady’s papers” used to be, and, indeed, are, supplied 
simply with second-hand blocks, often the previous season's 
designs, from Paris or Berlin. It is obviously infinitely better 
for English ladies to see what the London leaders of fashion 
are actually wearing to-day. In many respects the English 
fashions always differ from those of even Paris itself. The 
idea may come from the Continent, but the English milliners 
and dressmakers know how they must alter it to adapt it to 
the taste of English wearers. Far less bold and eccentric and 
striking costume is preferred by ladies here than is patronised 
by French women of fashion and rank. So a bow is added or 
pinched down, colours are changed, folds are altered, and so on 
till the model is hardly to be recognised. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Nov. 18, 1885), with a codicil (dated Nov. 19, 
1890), of Mr. John Bilke, late of 1, Chester Square, who died 
on March 17, was proved on April 2 by Edward Liddon, M.D., 
and John Liddon, the nephews, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £129,000. The 
testator gives all his freehold property, £3000, and the sum of 
Consols he is entitled to under the will of Mrs. Mary Bilke 
to his nephew John Liddon ; £6000 to each of his nephews 
and nieces, Henry Parry Liddon, Edward Liddon, Annie King, 
and Louisa Gibson Ambrose; £8000 to his nephew Matthew 
Liddon ; £8000, upon trust, for his niece Katherine Davenport, 
for life, and then for the grandchildren of his sister Mrs. Ann 
Liddon; and legacies to executors, relatives, friend, and 
servants. The residue of his personal estate is to be equally 
divided between his nephews and nieces, Henry Parry Liddon, 
Edward Liddon, John Liddon, Matthew Liddon, Annie King, 
and Louisa Gibson Ambrose. In the event of either of the 
last five predeceasing him, leaving children, such children are 
to take their parents’ share. 

The will (dated Ang. 22, 1889) of Mr. Charles William 

suck, late of The Lodge, Brook Green, Hammersmith, and of 

the Centre Avenue, Covent Garden, florist, who died on Dee. 26, 
was proved on April 15 by William Frederick Richmond Buck, 
the son, William Wadham, M.D., and Henry Hamilton, the 
acting executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £48,000, The testator bequeaths £500 and his furniture 
and effects to his wife, Mrs. Sophia Sarah Buck ; and the 
goodwill and stock-in-trade of his business to his said son, 
William Frederick Richmond Buck. As to the residue of his 
real and personal estate, he leaves one third to his wife ; 
eighth of the remaining two thirds to each of his seven 
children then living ; and one eighth, upon trust, for the widow 
and two children of his late son, Henry Robson Buck. 

The will (dated Oct. 13, 1884), with three codicils (dated 
May 28, 1885 ; Nov. 7, 1887; and April 5, 1888), of Mr. Alfred 
Allen, late of 18, The Grove, Boltons, South Kensington, who 
died on Feb. 15, was proved on April 17 by Alfred Allen, the 
son, the surviving executor, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £43,000, The testator gives his furniture 
and effects (except a picture bequeathed to his son) and £20,000 
New Threes to his wife, Mrs. Ann Woodward Allen (since 
deceased) ; his residence, 18, The Grove, to his wife, for life: 
and there is a bequest to his brother Thomas. ‘The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his said son. 

The will (dated Feb. 18, 1886) of Miss Maria Branton, late 
of 50, Brunswick Road, Hove, Brighton, who died on Jan. 23, 
was proved on April 13 by Frederick Branton Blyth and Ralph 
Branton Day, the nephews, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £34,000. ‘The testatrix 
bequeaths £100 each to the Church Missionary Society and 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society ; and considerable legacies ta 
nephews, nieces, and others. ‘The residue of her property she 
gives to her sister, Laura Branton. 

The will (dated Aug. 15, 1867) of Miss Lydia Smith, late 
of The Chesnuts, Egham, who died on Jan. 21, was proved on 
April 13 by the Rev. William Trevor Nicholson and John 
Fraser, the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards 
of £28,000. The testatrix leaves all her personal estate to her 
mother, Mrs. Sarah Udall, who has since died, so that it passes 
under the last-named lady’s will. 

The will (dated July 18, 1888) of Mr. Clement Alexander 
Middleton, barrister-at-law, late of Woodcote, Chislehurst. 
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67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD AND GOWER STREET STATION). 


GREHEAT CLHA RANC E 
PROCEEDING. 
CATALOGUE POST 
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SALE 


NOW 


TRIPLET MIRRORS, 
In Enamelled Frames, complete, with Chain 
for Hanging, 5s. 3d. 


SA L E. 


FI tHE. 





THE “ALMA” DINNER SERVICE, 


In Light Brown on Ivory Ware, complete set, 
50 pieces, 13s. 10d. 


THE “CLINTON” TEA SERVICE, 
Real Porcelain, with Pattern in Peacock 
Blue, finished with Double Gold Edges and 

Lines, 
For 6 persons, 21 pieces .. 


CARVED BLACK OAK OCCASIONAL 
TABLE, 
With Under Shelf, 23s. 6d. 


6s. 5d. 
10s, 11d. 


o12 0 » ee 


WHITE WOOD CABINET, 
For Staining or Enamelling, 2 ft. high 
and 3 ft, 2in. wide, 15s. 9d. 





ASH OR HAZEL Woop 


WASHSTAND, 
With Marble Top and Tiled Back, Towel 
Rails and Pedestal Cupboard attached, and 


fitted with long Drawer, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 
35s. 6d. 


' r SOLID 
LAMP TABLE, 
With Four Folding Flaps, fitted complete 
with Lamp and Handsome Lace Shade, in 
Amber, Terra Cotta, or Ruby, 33s, 9d. 


- SOLID ASH OR HAZEL WOOD 


2 
OCCASIONAL EASY CHAIR, DRESSING TABLE, 
Well Upholstered and covered with With Drawer, and fitted with Bevelled 
Saddlebags and Utrecht Velvet, fringed, Edge Silvered Plate Glass, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 
358. 6d. 


37s. 6d. 


Well Upholstered and covered with Saddlebags 
and Utrecht Velvet, 55s. 
Ditto, ditto, covered with Cretonne, 35s. 
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FOR POTS AND PANS. 
FOR GLASS GLOBES. 
Sparkling Glassware. Shining Pots and Pans. White Marble. Clean Hands. 
SOLD BY IRONMONGERS, GROCERS, AND CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
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MAKES MAKES MAKES 
TIN LIKE PAINT LOOK MARBLE 
SILVER. NEW. WHITE. 


FOR KNIVES AND FORKS. 
FOR ENIFE HANDLES. 





FOR KITCHEN TABLES. 





FOR EVERYTHING. 





BRASS LIKE 


FOR BATHS AND WINDOWS. 
REMOVES RUST FROII£ STEEL AND IRON. 


Polished Stair Rods. Paint like New. For Scrubbing Floors. 
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Kent, who died on March 11, was vel April y Colonel THE PLAYHOUSES. has more fun in it and less pathos. It was possibly thou oh 
Oswald Robert } sieton, thie uy @ Of the executors ; that the majority like to langh more than to ery. This is 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of BE CLEMEST SGUCT. why I missed the tenderness between master and man in many 
£24.00). The testator bequeaths all t s, animate and in- I have paid another visit to what I consider the most charming of the scenes. and why the garret scene scemed to lack the 
animate, at the house « ipied by hin » his wife, Mrs. Helen entertainment to be seen in London at the present moment. It touch of humanity. Bat other times, other manners. Mr. 
Middleton, absolute ly All his real estate, and the residue of is certain that I am not singular in my opinion, for I found Wilson Barrett knows his audiences best, and knows how to 
his personal estate, : to held, npon trast, for his wife, for every available seat taken, every box full, every coign of please them. 
life, and then vided between his children, but his son vantage oceupied, to see the dumb play, the musical yp: into- He is evencleverer than that. He knows how to soothe their 
Gambier is to bring certain sums into hotehpot. me, the ae lightful fancy, known as “ L’Enfant Prodigue ruffled susceptibilities. Theremight have been “a scene” on the 
lhe w f Sir J. Edgar Boehm, Bart.. has been proved by the oe e of Wales’ Theatre. It had already been ye rforme I first night of ** The Acrobat,” had it not been for Mr. Wilson 
r § trustees (Mr. Richard Mills, Mr. Philip Witha: ; <i ame sah ‘ry wes het was an evening audience, crowded Ba rett’s tact. ‘There is a legitimate grievance against the 
1 Mr. T} Maxwell Witham) | } per 5] esta 7) SHO VOFY TO0I. I am clearly of Mr. W.S. Gilbert 8 Opinion, charging for theatrical programmes. I have for years imain- 
has rn under £47,276 10s. 8d. The testator bequeaths vho once said that a theatre was never yet sofullthatitwould tained that it is impossible to understand a play without 
= ak Mia aie dada: Geek ok quadaneen ak Yokes 0 t hold one more. On oan conenren I was the « xtra one, and I a programme, but for more years than I care to mention I 
the present baronet is anthlan ain Ustes tile enknion re uly ‘ o ed tee musical oe far more than I did on the first have paid thousands and thousands of sixpences out of my 
ir Dorking in tail male. A sum of £24,000 is left to the SJ" 7° ~ how fancy—t iough I could not Bey fou certain own pocket in order to do my work. At last some of us got 
trustees, £41000 of which goes to the trustees of his danchter. BG tne us ADLOMIMG has been cut a little, particular)» in the upa harmless little revolution, and refused to pay any more 
Mrs. Conrad Herapath, making up her portion to £10,000 ; and ies . oe ach, hich, BO COUT, 188 relief to the sadness of the little sixpences for programmes. We protested against a scandalous 
the remaining £20,000 is settled equally on his two remaining ale of domestic sorrow, but is not, to my mind, the most tax. The managers yielded without a murmur, and we were 
wug) S namely, Mrs. Kinescote and Miss Bochn The interesting of the thre¢ Le no one be frightened away at fined no more. I fear that the same concession is not given 
residne of the personal estate is left upon the same trusts es the conclusion of the second act. The best scene has to follow. to art-critics or musical critics. I imagine they have to pay 
t Dorking estates ; fhe return of the prodigal son, the answer to the good for Academy catalogues and St. James's Hall annotated pro- 

' savas mothers prayers, the melting of the father’s anger, the grammes. If so, I trust they will revolt also. If they do, 
” . - = cane ae De ~ - so rage cour = (dated marti M note ¢ f hope and brave ry in the distance, the clear thes will win. ‘The general public has followed our example, 

ohctggie y OE. a4, 2, Iss; and Feb. 24, moral that every good play should have, the ray of hope and and I should say the programme tax in theatres is doomed. 

1s%0), of Miss Elizabeth Gape, late of St. Michaels, near St. forgiveness and reconciliation as the curtain falls—these things Perhaps it would have been kinder to wait until the 
Albans, Herts. who died on Dec. 17. wa proved on April 9 by are like gems of purest ray serene, that conclude so fitly one anid ‘at the play to make the demonstration of advertised 
George Gilbert ‘Treherne, one of the executors. the y ue of of the most artistic and admirable fancies that m« lern taste has placards and scattered handbills, which, by the way. are 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £24,000 lhe iogested I don't quite see how anyone can be ¢ ither bored extremelv dangerous in the case of exposed gaslights— and in 
testatrix bequeaths £100 each to the Society for the Prevention or disappointed with this charming artistic conceit. Lovers of the case of so grocd a fellow as Wiison Barrett the term 
of Cruelty to Animals and the British and Foreign Bible acting, lovers of music, those who like sentiment, those who * extortion ” mi rhit have been toned down. But all’s well that 
Society ; £1000 and her furniture and effects to her nephe appreciate fun, are all appealed toin turn. The old father is, ends well. The manager's tact soothed the malcontents, and 
Acct tng ; & = + redhead a — - “it 2 Willian m a ‘ me pe sees, ae — of a newspa} er is a gem of he yielded to the ine vitable W ith a very good grace indeed. i. 
I . ihe nC} bg humou But it would be very hypercritical indeed to find While they are busy rehearsing “'The Corsican Brothers 
Ernest Gape; £550 each to her great-nieces, Emi y fault either with the delightful little Jeanne May or with at the Lyceum. which will come hack to us with its romantic 
Methuen, Clara Gray, Florence Louisa Dudding, Frances Mary Madame Schmidt, who plays the mother with such infinite surroundings,the weird ghost melody, the ballin the opera-house, 
Glossop, and Evelyn Gape; and other legacies. All her real tenderness, particularly in the last act. If for nothing else, and the duel in the snow, Mr. Irving has revived the charm- 
estate and certain jewellery and medals, including two given the Trench musical pantomime is useful as a wholesome  jng “ Olivia” by Mr. W. G. Wills—and a delightful pastoral it is, 
a eer 'y Charles I. and Gustavus Adolphus, she antidote. In these days, when we are asked to go to the making us longall the more for the days of primroses and cow- 
leave 3 to her said n phew John James Gape, for life, then to pl to sec horrors accumulate on horror’s head. to be slips pe for tha aweel English springtime which has been post- 
his eldest son 1 o Walter Penrice Gape, for life, and then ig iaded that it is a good thing for men and women to poned for the “coming by- and-b ye.” Those who have never 
to the person who shall succeed to the family estates in the li their own lives in their own selfish way, careless of geen Henry Irving’s Vicar of Wakefield, Ellen Terry's enchant- 
counties « f ie rts, Cambridge, and Lincoln. The residue of ( the rs, and indifferent to the opinion of any; when suicide, ing Olivia. and the Squire Thornhill of William Terri _ should 
her personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for William Nugent if not openly advecated, is never discouraged ; and when all hasten todo so. Ellen Terry and Terriss were in the original 
\ alter Gape (son of the said ‘Thomas Wi ilter Penrice Gap ), that is harsh and cruel and sordid in human nature is harped cast at the Court 'lheatre, but there has never been such a 
for life, and then for his children as he shal] appoint. There upon to the exclusion of all that is tender and affectionate Vicar as Henry Irving. Itis a delightful play, and I do so 
is a gilt over in the event of the person entitled to such and loyal and forgiving in man and woman alike, it is as well hope it is not becoming old-fas hioned because it is peaceful 
residue becoming a member of the Roman Catholic Church. to take such a dramatic sugar-plum as “L’Enfant Prodigue” — and pure. 

The will (dated Sept. 25, 1890) of Mr. Arthur Ellis, formerly i" order to take the nauseous taste out of the mouth engen- If anyoneis passing by King William Street in the Strand in 
of Liverpool, solicitor, and late of 44, Canynge Road, Clifton, red by what are called the “plays of the future.” the daytime, they should pop into Toole’s Theatre to see his gal- 
who died on Feb. 11, was proved on April 9 by Thomas Walter Mr. Wilson Barrett's revival of “ Belphegor,” known now at lery of curiosities and eccentricities collected on his tour in Aus- 
Stead, John Charles Stead, Samuel Field, and Mrs. Charlotte the new Olympic as “ The Acrobat,” promises to be successful, tralia and New Zealand. Everything is there—from a kangaroo 
Jane Griffith Ellis, the widow, the executors. the value of the and everyone wishes well to any enterprise with which this to a catamaran, from an alligator toa cannibal's toasting-fork ! 
personal estate amounting to over £24,000. The testator gives energetic and popular manager is concerned. Not even in And, after visiting the gratuitous exhibition in the box-office, 
his furniture and effects to his wife; his residence, 44,Canynge — Fecliter’s time, when Lemaitre's favourite hero was created by opportunity may be taken of purchasing a seat to see an old 
toad, to his wife, for life ; and legacies to executors, relatives, his favourite pupil, has the old play been so well cared for. favourite at night who has returned home as young as ever 






and friends. The residue of his real and personal estate is to Dances, dresses, limelight effects, picture, and procession are and in the best of spirits. Mr. Toole intends to play “Ici on 
be held, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widowhood, and requisite nowadays to attract the public anxious to have the  Tarle Francais” in dumb show, with appropriate music. This 












then for his children, or remoter issue, as she shal] appoint. eye pleased as well as the understanding. The three Belphegors will be capital burlesque. 
: that I have seen—Charles Dillon, Charles Fechter, and Wilson Passing the Garrick ‘Theatre the other evening, I looked 
Barrett—cannot very well be compared, because each one of — in to pay a return visit to “Lady Bountiful.” One thing at 
Lady Charlotte Rachel Arbuthnot, widow of Mr. Tle nry them takes a distinct and different view of the troubled show- once struck me, and that was the vast improvement in the 
Arbuthnot of Corstorphine Lodge, Ryde, and third danghter man. The play contains both humour and pathos in pretty acting, particularly that of Miss Marie Linden. Her pretty 
of Thomas, second Earl of Clonmel], died on April 23, at East- equal } roportions. It is possible to lean a little harder on the and pathetic death-scene is quite admirable. She visibly 
bourne, aged eighty-three. one than on the other. In the new Olympic version the play affected the whole louse. 














MAPPIN BROTHERS. 


(‘THE ORIGINAL FIRM, BSTABLISHED 1810) 


, 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
/ 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (sais) 


3d t0 5O per cent. SAVED by dealing with the actual MANUFACTURERS 
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lated Afternoon Tea Service, Fluted with Engraved 
estoons, complete, £6, Solid Silver, £12, 


1 Electro 









A 1 Electro-Plated Fluted Afternoon Tea Service, complet 
£5 10s, Solid Silver, £11 11s, 


















Goods Forwarded to the 
ee Ot Country on Approval. 









nn ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS — bs muscrmornaran 
|___ POST FREE. rola 












**A reputation of 











WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


eighty years for 





high quality and 











low prices.” 












1 Electro-Plated Hot Water , ; t7 / : 5 
Suz, with Ebony Handle, 1 pint, Cream Jur 4 TE AND COFFEE SERVICE AND KETTLE ‘ee aoe, = } 
£3 14 pinta, 49 Te. i a Kettle “* ee 600 MAPPIN BROTHERS New Design of Fluting. Capacity of Service Kettle .. a so on Cut-Glass Claret Jug 
oa eas Wour Mals-Fints A1Electro-Piated Mount, 25s, 






CAUTION.-— ‘-MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods can ONLY be obtained at 


220, REGENT STREET, W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; AND QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Gaspen).. 0 ARBO L] C SMOKE B ALL ‘*Familiar in our Mouths as Household Words.” 
oo Lins 
a WILL POSITIVELY CURE 
. ; Colds Hoarseness | Hay Fever 
: Catarrh Loss of Voice Influenza 
, $ : Asthma _ Sore Throat Neuralgia 
yy Bronchitis | Throat Deafness | Headache. 
j As ALL THE DISEASES MENTIONED ABOVE PROCEED FROM 
ONE CAUSE, THEY CAN BE CURED BY ONE REMEDY=— VIZ., 
THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALI, 
As SuPPLIED TO 
The Duke of Argyll, K.T. ~~ eae W. Ackland, K.C.B., 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. | 
The Duke of Fife, K. + ny _ Paget, Bart., M.D., 
The Duke of Samshes er. LL.D. F.LRLS 


The Duke of Neweas Ale. D 8 W. Richards M.D., 
The Duke of Norfolk. ¥. R.S. lobar ia | LIMITED 
. 


: it ie : eee xt Fi. cin 330, | THE | THE 
wove tts SIEM nF FINEST TEA BUYERS ON | SUCCESSFUL TEA BLENDERS 
One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will |ast THE MARKET. OF THE DAY. 


a family several months, making it the cheapest romedy 


oe . spun. aks ine « 1d THE LARGEST TEA DEALERS IN THE’ KINGDOM. 
MT a | TEA FIRST HAND, 
CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., DIRECT From IMPORTER tro CONSUMER. 


| 
27, Peinase Givens, Hanover ws V-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 9/- A LB. 
| 


CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS, | ooo: sien 


Also in Half-Chests of 65 lbs., and Chests of 100 Ibs., without extra charge. 
HARRINGTON'S PATENT. oe yee ae Oe ee 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS CHAIR EVER MADE. | |‘s\s"3" ice fe" 
Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Gifts. pany whieh enjoys the dite 
From £3 3s. to £12 12s. 
UPHOLSTERED IN EBVERY STYLE. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Also Anti-Vibration Cushion for Carriages and Driving Seats. 


All the Teas are free from any 











DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID. 
e Half-Chests and Chests sent to any part of the World free of the English Duty of 4d. a Ib. 


Read what the ‘LANCET” 

says: 

“UNITED KINGDOM TEA 
COMPANY'S TEAS.—We have 
analysed these Teas at some 
length. Indian Teas give rough, 
thick liquors, the Teas of China 
are delightfully delicate’ in 
flavour and aroma, whilst the 
Teas of Ceylon occupy a postion 
intermediate in character, These 
qualities are combined by the 
United Kingdom Tea Company 
by the judicious and careful 
blending in such proportions as 
to YIELD the BEST RESULTS, 
and are, in fact, just what one 
would expect to gain with 
GENUINE and CAREFULLY 
PREPARED TEAS.” 





— 








excess of astringency, and are 
what they claim to be — pure 
articles. INVALIDS as well as 
THOSE in HEALTH may EN- 
JOY DRINKING these TEAS 
WITHOUT the LEAST FEAR 
of the INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
SHOW ROOMS: which so frequently result from 


398, FULHAM ROAD, ano ar our stau at te ROYAL AQUARIUM, || Josie” =" " 
WORKS: COVENTRY. UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY LIMD. 


5 Win eee a TEA MERCHANTS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO TEA MERCHANTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., LONDON.|| OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. 


TORE) oOo aaa aa oa 
SRP BIG 

















Registered Trade Mark. 





























ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


— 


“Half West- End 
Prices.” 





Vide Court Circular, 





1<ct. Gold Ring, with 
Pearls or Pearls and 
soral, 218 





= = 18-ct. Gold Ring, with 


Pear!s and Coral, 21s. 





Gold Flexible Curb Bracelet, £7 Movement guaranteed. 





Fine Brilliant Diamond Star, 
£10 10s. 
Larger Sizes, £15 15s., £20, 
£30, and £50. 








. — OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
A large assortment of EXCHANGED. 

Rings, Brooches, and { / ‘Why keep your Old Jewellery 
4 . Braceler. Bracelets at 21s. ™ - ‘ S— and note ” wens it 2 ww Modern ond Half-Hoop Ring, £ 10s., 
21s. Best Gold Curb Brooch, 218, ei 15s., £20, £30, £40, 3! 1° go. 


Finest Oriental Pear! P« 10 ant, 


Diamond Centre, £10 














. Gold Ring, 32s. 


GODWIN & SON, 304, High Holborn, London 


(Established 1801.)  enstig Pines the ohn Avenue Hotel. 








3 FAR, FAR AND AWADYVT THE BEST NIGHT LRIGHtTs. 
x 1 CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. J ciance's recistereo “prramio” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will givo NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent. 












THE ate CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 
NFETY |* PYRAMID” LIGHT. ogi 
LIGHT. Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 
THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Z Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 
6s 9 containing lig shits. 4d. per Box. 


PYRAMID 














F AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
WAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST, , 
CLARKE'S “ PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 
































IN FitUNT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. - 
FAIRY” LIGHT. 
THE SHADED PART XAT WAY THE BEST. } with pounte wicks, in Boxes containing ’ 
_ ——— REPRESENTS THE I —~ Hee ert ut rye LOPERTY ; “2 Lignss 004 Give, fo 10 are" Japanued Water “Helder and ‘ Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2s. 6d. 
43, 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. “LASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, J Usk CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LI! GHTS each. 2g. per box. nvaluabd.e at every beds: 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 
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common, would ever have believed beforehand that any bird 
would deliberately take to grazing, and enter into competition 
vith sheep and cows and donkeys? 
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THE FIRST SAND-MARTIN. 


BY GRANI LLEN . 
on their own ground 


Walking, to-day, down by the crag-like railway And this queer habit of the sand-martins is really dependent 


through the greensand hill, I notice that the sand-martins— upon a general trait they possess in common with all thorough- 
my special pets and friends ng ou nglish swallow are roing insect-hunters, like the the 

back at last from their winter tour in Algeria or the Isles Birds of that character have to be very quick on the wing, 
1 have taken up their home again, for the season, i be as they fly—a 


swifts and swallows. 


Greece, an they seck their food open-mouthed 


their summer 


verybody has observed with the swallow as it 
lush grassy meadows, so that 
san acute ear may even catch the click of a hard- 
: against the bill or tongue of its pursuer, as the 


can tell water or over 


the } 
beetle 

1 swoops upon it suddenly in one of its long curved onsets. 

s habit itself implies a peculiar mode of flight and 

f legs, so that swifts (in which the power 


ed in the very highest degree) can hardly 


and all 
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hardly trust themselves to pick up straw and grass and 
twigs and other common building materials of terrestrial 
origin. Hence they mostly build of mud or of secretions from 
their own bodies, and they line the nest with feathers and 
thistledown, which they collect in their mouths from the air 
while flying. Now the sand-martin has solved this difficult 
problem of its kind in a somewhat different manner frem most 
others of its congeners. It escapes observation, hides its 
young from danger, and gets a good point of departure for its 
own aérial excursions by burrowing in soft sand wherever it 
can find any. It thus escapes the last straits to which the 
swift that builds the edible nests is pushed : it does not have 
to construct a home for its young entirely from its own 
hardened and gummy mucus. 

Sand-martins, however, are strictly limited in density by 
the number of sandy cliffs to be found in any given area. In 
this way, I believe, they must have become vastly more 
common in England since the enormous development of the 
railway and road-making impetus in our southern counties. 


say it wa 


ynild and 


lily 


extremely un- 


" 
wiaptable creature 


“OUR BABY.” 


From the original picture by The Honourable John COLLIER. 
The property of the Proprietors of PEARS’ Soap. 


ground at all if once they settle there; 
: lor natural sand cliffs are of comparatively rare occurrence, 
especially inland ; while the engineering works of the present 
century have laid bare immense numbers of artificial cliffs, of 
which the sand-martins have taken possession with remark- 
promptitude Not a bank anywhere in the great 
greensand ridge or the Hastings beds that stretch over so 
large a portion of southern England but is mined through 
and through by these industrious little creatures. Indeed, 
[ believe it is a common sand-martin theory that railways 
and roads only exist fundamentally in the scheme of nature 
in order to open fresh sites for the free excavation of sand- 
martin catacombs. And this. view is, of course, very narrow 
and provincial ; for we other men, we know very well, for our 
part, that the universe, and more particularly the solar system, 
exists for no other purpose at all than to subserve our human 
Let us thank Ileaven, 


sund-martins 


n the wing best by launching them- 
ght and 


or parachute 


letting themselves glide for 
s, before getting up 
omotive efforts able 

such birds invariably build in very 
they can fling themselves with safety, 


vhat as a swimmer plunges into the stream from a 


les of churches 


some 
spring-board. the eaves of houses, 
these are the places 
but 
itbits) love to place their homes. But why 
in trees? Well, for this 

are usually feeble on 
and 


interior of caves 


the top of tall cliffs, the 
} rt lated in type, 


nd swallows (unre alike 
like other birds, 
isect - hunters 

rs from the 


wants or supply our human necessities. 
then, wea 1 


can are not so narrow-minded as the 


cround 








THE SENIOR SURGEON, 
St. Jobn’s Bospital for the SRin, 


LONDON, 


MR. JOHN L. MILTON, 


In nis WorK ON 


"THE HYGIENE OF THE SKIN" ovis — 


IL.ADY wants no other cosmetic than Pears’ Soap, 
but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic 


point of view. It is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap is 


sold at a very small profit (I think not more 


than about one half-penny per tablet) on the 


wholesale cost price, consequently, one or other 


of the many soaps in the market (on the sale of which 


a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) 
recommended to the 


&c., 


is sometimes either substituted or 


buyer as “just as good,” “equally pure,” &o., &e., 
the real object of the dealer, of course, being 
simply to obtain the greater projit by the sale 
of the inferior article which he recommends or 
attempts to substitute. therefore, 
insist on having what they ask for, otherwise they may find 


Patients should, 
that, instead of being served with a genuine soap, they have 
had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; 
SOMETHING WORSE THAN WORTHLESS, 
calculated only to set up heat, redness, irritation, and general 


unsightliness of the skin.” 





| 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to 
CoLocRn, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no uny 
odour. 

Is NOT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, | 
or even white linen | 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. 
eT NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Drve Co., 217, FOUTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


its ONIGINAI 


casant 


| FLORILINE 
‘FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 


Is_ the 
World, 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to 


Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts 


the Taste. 
from 
sweet herbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ra 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
Ue 0 C0C0AS. | rice we ei at 
Se | FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 


jars. Price 1s, 








' 
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tame 


ite sas Ne melt 


ett emas 
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NEW MUSIC, JAY'S MOURNING HOUSE. 
VANHOE. ; 
i Tho Librettoudayres tran wr Waltor sAcott's Novel Messrs. J ay 


' an q 
The Music cor WRT rn 
VOCAL SCORE : 
VOCAL SCORE 


SULLIVAN 
Net 73.6 





ue Songs, Pian t rrans 
THE {BOVE NOW Rb&ADY 
AN APRIL SONG (Printemps d’Avril). 


LIZA LEHMANN, 


dust published. 
Sung by Miss Liza Lehmann with creat ss 
AN APRIL SONG (Printemps q’ Avril), 
4 LIZA LEHMAN 
‘ Anexceeding y clever ~ song. Times. 
A charming song Daily News 
“Clever and flowi 2 ay sey: Pig ti 
“A dainty little song.”—Sunday Times, 
(HE GOLDEN BAR. Frederick Bevan. 
Vords by F. E. Weatherly. 
(HE Gt 1, DE N B AR. Frederick Bevan. 
i. In C, D, and E flat, 
»Y THE OL D, OLD SEA. H. Trotére. 
yw Clifton Bingh . 
Tn B flat ( ind E flat. 
B*, THE OLD, OLD SEA. H. Trotére. 
N ng by this very Popular Composer, 
. EAP OL TT AN SONG. Paolo Tosti 
‘ ne s earnest, and the pianofor accon 
in Daily Telegraph 
TEAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. 
+ heresy and attractive song ;certain to please.”— 
. “Sung by Mr. Reginald Gro me, 
(Pe RIVALS (Neapolitan Duet). 
F. BOSCOVITZ. 
For Tenor and Bass. Just published. 
(PE RIVALS (Ne apolitan Duet). 
. BOSCOVITZ 
8 M Me n Gu und Mr. Farley Sinkins on Madame 
Tour w th great succe s 


NEW P [ANOFOR TE PIECE 

4 COTSFORD DICK, 

V ILLANELLE (from “Suite 
Just published 

V ILLANELLE. Dick. 


[ARANCIS THOME’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECE 


Provencale "3 


Cotsford 


Just published, 
({EATR DE LUNE. 
Romance for Piano 
By the Composer of “ Simple Aveu.” 
(VEAIR nied LUNE. 
Simple an elodious.”"—Figaro, 
“A raceful romance Sunday Times. 
“A cracef iwing piece Daily News 
Arranged also for Violin and P 23. net each, 


anoforte, price 


(‘HAPPELL and CO’S PIANOFORTES. 





c Iron Frames, for DRAWING-ROOMS 
YACHTS, COLLEGES SCHOOLS und EXTREME 
CLIMATES. New Desiens, Impr wed Tone and Act n. 
Liberal Discount for Cash, or on the Instalment System, 

STUDENTS’ PIANOS +. rom lé6Guineas, 
PLANINOS . ° os ~ - 
COTTAGE PIANOS ‘ » 40 

OV at; STE UNG PIANOS ee » & * 
UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS +. » 20 * 
GRAND DIAwOS ‘ os » pd 
EOLIAN PIANOS : « 53 


CMe GHand W ARREN’S Americ an Organs. 
nbinat m of Pipes ind Reeds. New Styles and 


New Designs. From 6to 250 Guineas 


(SHAPPELL and C0., 50, New Bond-street. 








f appr 
| OE PZMANN 1nd CO., 


} Lists 
' 


Invite the honour of a visit to inspect a variety of 


ELEGANT COSTUMES, 


MANTLES, 
ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 
And every variety in Dress 
Representing the correct Fashions of the present Season 


Specially selected in Paris for their Establishment 


NOVEL COSTUMES FROM PARIS. 
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\ ESSRS. JAY have just received from 

i 3 ns of ¢ i “~. T ins. ‘aud 'D bey and ; E\ ening “Gowns | 

whic mnbine great originality with excellent taste. 
MODEL M AN TL ES S FE ROM P: ARIS. 

\ ESSRS. JAY have already received 
charming Mantios from the leading designers in Paris 

cose f these novelties have been prepared, and are offered 

ut st reasonable prices 

MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Jay's Experienced 


ASSISTANTS and DRESSFITTERS | 
Travel toany part of the Kingd 
Fi of expense to purchase 
They take with them Dresses Mantles, and Mil 
Besides patterns of materials, 


All marked in pla n fixures. 


And at the same price as if purchased at the warehouse 
teasonable Estimates arealso given for Household Mourning 
JAY'S, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890 

HIGHEST AWARD-THE DIPLOMA OF 
I RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

J OHN PRINSME AD and QONS, 


HONOUR, 


a ie BY OF WALES tonne, 2 
H.R THE PRINCESS OF WALES LONDON 
sists Free, and of the Leading Musicsellers, 


N 
104 and 105 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
GREAT FULTSNEY SPRERT. LONDON 
Makers to George George II1., George IV illiam IV., 
nd Queen Vic toria 
Gold Japanned Ir in Pianofortes 


YLEYEL, WOLFF, and 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
Illustrated Lists 

170, New Bond- 


for HIRE, 10s. per Month. ' 
» hire charged if purchased 
conomical and a di 
im f wte is re one (With the option of 

oe tke Manu facturers THOMAS 
“Bak r-strect, 


YIANOS.—15s. per Month, Three - Years’ 
System. Become the property of the od she pay- 
mentsare kept up. There is no other house in Le n that 
offers such really Ko di pianos at 15s, per month on he three 
years’ system as the Man ifacturers, THOMAS OE TAM ANN 
and CO., 27, Baker-street, W 


PIANOS, £15 to £100.—An_ opportunity 
ge gy Mn Ag pe who are able to pay cash, 0 \e 
chasing reall od id Second-Hand Pi 


Founded 1838 


AND MOORE'S 
American Organs 7 Lineas, 


ears’ System. Carriage fre ‘'L ae tre 
Bishopsgate Street Withi n, Ea 


OOR E PIANOFORTES, 


SONS, 


f exquisite tone, 
CO.S PIANOS, 
SALE OR HIRE, 
free 

street, W 





DIANOS: Tunings 

free. N in 81x n 

he most ¢ 
really go vil » 
purchasing it 








sot 
wood Si ollar a Erard gad other # vod makers at nominal prices 


THOM, AS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 
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First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 


BROWN and POLSON in 1856. 
RrowN and POLSON'S 
(YORN [LOUR 
Was in the I some time before any other was anywhere 
heard md 1 her has now an Equal Cla to the 
Pu ( 


WHAT Is YOUR CREST and MOTTO! 
Send name and « nt to CULLETONS | He 1 
Office Paintin n lou 6d (PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The corre e. A 





YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 


STATIONERY \ Batteam af BEST QUALI 


ind Sgt ARE I a4. gps tebe ‘ stan COLOUR with 
Crest or A ha for engra oh Wedding 
1 Invita plat and 50 hy ting 
Cards iy. CULLETON Seal Engraver >, Cran rn 
Stree rn St. Martin's Lane), London, W.C, 
& HOCOLAT MENTE R. 
2 gg 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 
( ‘HOCOLAT MENIER in suet and 4-lb 
PACKETS 
Fr 
iE AK PAS Le 
LUNCHEON and SUPPER 
(" HOCOLAT MENTE R. 
Da nat ption 
‘ by ia 50 tos 
( {HOCOLAT MENIER. Paris 
London 


Sold Everywhere 


({RAMER'S 





4 HREITI YEARS SYSTEM. 
wit reference to a RECENT DECI- 
ye n the Queen's B Division 
( rt on_a THREE-YEARS HIRING 
AGREEMENT CRAMER and CO. le 
y DO NOT — TO 
IXPLICT PINES f rany unn pe change 
. ind should the at an 
NABLI My CONTINUE THE 
REGULAR PAYMENTS, CRAMER and 
O.are ready to WAREHOUSE the Instru 
ment for SIX MONTHS, during which | 
period the h r can pay arrears and 
RESUME. POSSI SSION of th Pianoforte. | 
CRAMER'S three system of hit 
as originated } them, j is upp cable to a 
struments by all leading m ~ rs, Englis 


ntinentaland American,ar scarried 0 
ona THOROUGHEN LAG Hand LIBERAL 
SCALE ONLY BY checinen ag 
Regent Street, W. ; and 40 to 46, Moorgate St cot B.C. 


YCEUM.—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

4 this (Saturday) Morning at Tw ‘OLIVIA né xt Mi e ; 
Tuesday, Wednesday,and Thursday Night R13. 
I next Fri day Night, at 8.15 preg xt ‘Satu rday Mo won = 
Two. 

Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five, and during the | 
performance. 

















| refurnished and are now replete 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 









































Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


-| SLOW COMBUSTION 


NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


Our London Show-Rooms have just been entirely 
with every variety of 
our Stoves and Mantels in the most effective combina- 
tions, including many new and original designs, 


should be 


These 
een to be fully appreciated, 


Superbly Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be 
sent free on a cor 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON WoRKS, NORWICH, 





MAPPIN & WEBB’ 








MAPPAL & wees 
& SHEFFuLD 


Restsved | Design. 


Six Solid Silver Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco 


Case, £2 10s. Princes Plate, 21 11s. 6d, 








Oblong Breakfast Dish. 


Full size Dish and Cover, £8 5s. 
to match, £3 5s. 


Warmer 












Patent Club Bottle Holder. 


ee dd, 


“910 10s, 


Sterling Silver, 









MAPPIN & WEBB’S Asparagus Dish and Drainer, 
£2 5s.; 

Pair of Servers to match, 
Ivory Handle, 







- Ps 3 
nae eR 
aaa 
fy * ; : 






Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 
Jug, Massive Mounts, £22 10s 
Solid Silver Mounts, £5 5s, 





Very handsome Fluted Cake or Fruit Basket, 
inside richly Gilt, 24 4s, 


richly engraved, 
21 Is. 





“Heaviest possible Plating.” 
“* Unequalled for Hard Wear.” 


ae hil 
Way f 


} \ (wna? ) 


4 — =" 





Sterling Silver Bowl and spoon, Handsomely Chased 
and Fluted, in Morocco Case, 


Registered XVII. Century 


Lees) 


ENE TE GS? 


£4 10s. 





PRIN CES PLATE. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 


(REGD.) 
POST FREE. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes 


’ ~ =) 


, fitted in strong Oak Clicsis 








Design. ; ‘ Ese: allo » Butter Shell and om, with 
Asparagus Eaters, 28. 6d. | Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, Perret Grinder, with Cut Glass ‘Glass Lining, 128. 6d. 
Sterling Silver, 10s, 6d. and Muffineer, in Morocco Case, 22, Ditto, in Sterling Silver, £1 15s. Sterling Silver, £2 2s. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 


Siededienr: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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m raady (Sixpence), New Rv, NAVAL 7 gia 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR CHELSEA, SW. 
se | ; | ~ PETER ROBINSON, | 
\ NM N “THE | = 


Bea RLA | ae ee oe ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, Chelsea. 
‘a6 Grand display of I 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, | 2.0020. ie ey 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. ROYAL (NAVAL EXHIBITION, es 





lligl 


succes Saturda n Ma wert lie vernuti 
cubie feet, cart cight passenge Persons ¢ 
ly ak a v7 Ten AR Al scend ply to hi. See or toSpeucerand Son, 14,R 
ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. Street, Helloway. : ‘ 
= ROYAL NAVAL EXIIBITION, Chelsea. 

L.B. 


to Grosvenor Road Station, on the 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. and Ml Tt CRD NE sonnet 


MOURNING ORDERS. |: 


On of letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are 
: readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods 
address in TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable 
s if purchased in the Warehouse, and travelling expenses 

re not charged whatever the distance. 


PHE ENGLISH 


Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, will + + chee. : ialimnia heania Mosked 
this Establishment a full Assortment of the mn nn rufalzar, e Letween’ Model 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN Seeanee 
JROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION 


MANTLES AND GOWNS. cuss 


SEASON TICKETS (which include adn 
CONTENTS O} Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.’ (Rl ano siete. ie ie 
Telephone No, 3557. | application to the Honorary Secretary ( tion) for 


AY ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE aiacan Sichuce Iasued to Membre cf the cana tendle Avie 














in the same house. 


RoYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, 
\ CHELSEA, 8.W 


ut mt 


THE 


doors 


INTERNATIONAL : =e isan 


y from May 4, except Wednesdays, 


£ ELECTRIC EXHIBITION, Hh asa 


? GALLERY. Grandest Collection of 


Novel ; LIGIOUS PICTURES in the world hy the eminent 
4ay : 


YRIL Romanti 
Da, ae ni SP Bn Le FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, i SIS OA at ah 


I 
' 7 rinative. and knowa } n \ » ) 4 asion, 18 


will be opened on MAY 16, 1897, at noon. | \Exice.—Grana Hotel dTtalic. On the 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantialand 


The Exhibition Grounds are situated in the immediate | potannupan BaUns GRONWALD, Proprietor. 


([HE WORLD OF FASHION (LE MONDE neighbourhood of the Central Station. UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
ELEGANT) f MAY. Special Double N , On _ 4 Lucernerh An extra floor and two new lifts added 
ae ¢ Plates. Of any Ronkseller or Bonkat ) : iwelz if. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
E.M van and Co., 51, Old Batley, I BA 0 » charge for lighting or service 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprictors, 


(ou seat THIS WEEK, a Periling MANS pene NEW SPRING PATTERNS | M,.< bes L 


), adjacent to Monaco, is 


va NIHII ST SECRET SOCIETIES itl | 
‘EW NOVEL u iT e T | . arn » “ 
3 ait ne coast. | *ipality ‘ ag 
THE DYN AMITARDS. pr Its SPEARMAN’ n SERGES, retation, yet the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
By REGINALD a bere / % <4 | 2 ex The covered with the softest sand ; the 
re t tale is really of some « ec tn ot . gl q With warm sea-baths ; and 
s atte es of the dagee 4 By Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear. » are ec for i t apartments, replete with 
rn : ani en int » the K A 4 - Lage . : ary col ! our own places of Bummer resort 
aah eet et beth por if Z Prices for Ladies, from 16 to 411. ingland. ss tila tie tatiana 
= ’ “oi onl on 1¢ editerranea 
at ut ers, f om ne W : a= For Gentlemen, from 211 to129. . ms i aan am sements as the 
+ ere en ye Z % . y on the banks of the ine jeatre, Concerts, 
¥ held their midnight z 4 For Girls and Boys, from 1, 3} the yard. ’ , &e. 
i cin = . there is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
e beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
y by the favoured climate 


All the Latest and most Fashionable cinationsand ctions—no 
nd by the inviting scenery, but ¢ o by the facilities of every 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS, | tit fur relict in cases of iliness or disease, or for the restora 
’ ’ . of hen! 

PATTERN POST FREE. \s aw IN TE R RE SOR T, Monaco occupies the first place 

: tmnong the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 

‘ exrec = _ ” + ‘ of its clim ate, its numerous attractions, and the 
WEEKLY TIMES AND ECHO, ONE PENNY ¥ / n account 

. > , UN! Dabpehat ; > a ie . pr * SPRORE elegant pleasures it has to offer to its quests, which make 

THE BEST OF ALL t PENNY PAPERS | ; On the authority of the Queen, SI EARMAN’S BEBGES | {; fader the teadsavons of the arietoemtis warid, the ames 

hy hg BA agg * a Waaliek’ tak Genawel : ‘ G , - are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL st frequented by travellers in Enrope—in short, Monaco 

al, Lewal, Denta prees s ant ishion, and Genera 3 2 ————— UTILITY and © mte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Me mte Carlo is 

= ‘ . only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


I 
» Sporting or Gambling News Sunerte 1 . : = 4 . - Nice, 


Lurgest, Best, and Brightest Paper O 
WEEKLY TIMES AND ECHO. ONE PENNY. > 7 s . ‘ a = ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY : . sp 
; if Sy PH. Pp. 4 0. MAIL-STEAMERS 

> > 1 rE r TOR . ah Al G74 Z . FROM LONDON TO 
[MPORTANT, ADVANCE IN THE] “ae uie gg oo SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, | tnjoss,consas'iititie’ ith, 

Itis tothe Printing Bus ness of the prese nt day what the : — 4 = . = pay ADEN, — a he oe ae 

tions of Gutenberg and Caxton were to the primitive , : ; PL.YMouvutTH. | CALCUTT COLOMBO, CHINA, STi ‘AITS 
: AUSTRALIA, NEW 7 


en " 
ting systems of the fifteenth century. P ZE i Ev 
THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, a ANDand TASMANIA, ALBXANDIQIA, jnlternate Week. 


ne m r canno uit anticipate effects sd i i ini SERVIC 
oti annd wowcacial comanking."- The Righe ties “Lancet” Analysis and Medical Opinions Post Free. | pirvcrsenvicestr om BR INDISI to EGYPT: and the EAST, 
® Cl tet cket 
“) nt the Creat any's Offices, 122, Leaden- 


escritive puaphlet, order to, view ino FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, uallestrect, EC. ; and 35, Cockspureatreet, London, 8.W. 


work, and other information, 


wt ~ free, to anyone i , ( is eres C- - - — 
mont’ sf Tian tig > rj = Fleet Street D I A B } ay I ; S } | OT MINERAL SPRINGS or BATH, 
i, KA } Daily yield, 507,600 galls, Natural temp. +120 Fahr. 
The Baths were founded by the Romans in the ri rs we teatbrs: 


Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections, 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 


NOTICE. —ESPECIALLY T0 LADIES. expense. One os che arensess hygienic physicians saya: “They 
oo 48/- PER DOZEN CARRIAGE PAID WH IS Man | testis ome commit’ In Burnie Khas inclnte Tnermal 


L F RE DW E BB MILE S and COMPANY ’ from Cont neat Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, 
und &, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE OF THE PROPRIETORS :— ry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. All 
ica | forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Dnily in the 


LONDON, W., 
Pump-roon Address Manager for every information, 


"the yen ak a NEW DEPARTMENT fo the | GEORGE BACK and COMPANY, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. | '"" 
! cLoT select Variety of ——— 
uttire suitable for boys from four years of age, me <= r | 
'Bton suits, ( nuit, Scotch knickerhocker Ee" RW ’ Senet. | JJOOPING COUGIL. PLEASURE CRUISES 
est class an newest style, will he always ke nt CROUP TO THE LAND OF T tRy's DNIC isto by the 
on Saturdays PURE CONCENTRATED ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, LONE aati ee 


‘INHIE «celebrated effectual cure without Sri te feel oe aving Lond ek ne Hani 
IU 


PGipivus S.—SILK SHIR TS for CS oO re a> A | . aegis ol Picivicgags -* d 3, for 27 Ds 

4GENT MEN, r ? nd colours,stripes interna medicine, Sole iolesale gents ° * ays, A or 23 Days 

ae ad 7% a ~ 6d. : 09 aoe si peice pee ‘Bp os Silk Sh ies EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, LY 1,f 3 27 Day at Leith two ds uy ; one 

9s. 61. Write for Pat : whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. rhe Stes a will be nav ted through t ‘ ner Lead"— 
; ; > ‘ys To secure this Article, please ask for Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. Pig er ays ayy el elie meta) hy the “tuner Lead" 


hk. FORD an 1 cO., 41, Poultry, London 
= *“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” rs 7 securing smooth water, and on the first three trips the North 
H FORD'S EU he : TS LENSE OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 
S [RTS. 0 : S REKA SHIRTS The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the midnighr 5 
Great improvements e been made in the manufacture “Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs | liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment 1s un- The CHIMBORAZO and GARONNE are fitted withelectric 
rb gaa tag i ' KA SHI t TS celebrated for their su “pete c are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism. light. electric hells, hot and cold baths, &c. 
Managers, F. GREEN and ‘ 3. Fenchurch Avenue; 


dtring Six hogs: #0a., 458 sent by parcel post free to) * 

Write r illustrated Self-Measure and all rt cul rs - — > ‘ shaw ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co.. 5, F \ » London, 

- FORD andCo.. 41, Poultr s, Lone ~ ; C’ RE your Corns Permanently, Speedily,and | 3%” For P Eye late ants to the lelber Sivan, a » We st-End 
8.W. 


po n 
_ il aie O J Painlessly by using LEROY'S M AGIC appaabey ree fn Agents, GRUINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament Street, 
( OL .D SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar C Cc K i. E Ss 1 “ie ee A LEROY = tc o, 50, New. Bridge i. Bee L E. , GOUT am mn « . 
Band ed, fine linen, three for @s uperic 78. 6 Extra I Lz ATR’'S GOl f, and RHE iT MAT I PILLS. 
og ML yet Tr pn mig ol = 9 ANTIBILIOUS COVERINGS FOR SEMI COMPLETE Tle acite janis giichy eleven cued ty thy ele 
rratec edicine. All Clhemists,at Is, 1. and 28, Od. per Box, 


PBENZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS. . Perfect imitations of | ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


A SPECIALLY GOOD MEDII | F . PAINTING 
Nature; invisible addl- 


Ts penis wears Lene aia ((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | a | \ tions to thin parting, | MRS. WINSLOW’S 


JPENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for “ Collas.” ig FOR LIVER. y 4 7 y art blending with nature 
> CLEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES Se . — SY] so completely as to defy 
REMOVES TAI, OU, PAINT, GREASE, (NOCKLE'S ANT IBILIOUS PIL 1s, I the closest ccruny. | SOOTHING SYRUP 
- eae ) Half, Three-quarter, - : 
YENZINE COLLAS.—FOR ARTISTS. tom ———— ; ‘ f aerill Wiest wang | FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
A SPECIALL ¥ coop neon UM FOR PAINTING ( OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOL 6 ETI. as \* Principle for Ladies | Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
- or Gentlemen. the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 


Tages try, Cards, Lew ather, &c. sc 
sy + “Colla” ‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. ] HLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | PAYS 2D4 spasmodic action, and is 
BENZINE, ease on Try, entaline ( FOR MEALTOURS. | A\) POST FREE, SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 

Extra refined, nearly odourless. _ = ise a ‘ — Sh ak Seana an ecile ‘andes ia x mesa 
Va aany becoming quite odourless, > »%O P ‘. ~ Every desiqn in Arti- epend upon 9a 1c! twil € t 

T ATL On Ms " ; i. ey ITE 2 the. md only g LZ E — eel nt pea wanes 


‘i y AS. Ask fo  Collas ” experiences! ¢ he mist, and constantly preseribed by the moat rs f . . » — y 
Bae co oo | RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Proejaration, and take no athet , ninent Skon D re, Post f Sent for l4 or 36 penn 
Bat evers where, 6d., 18., and 1s. Gd. per Bottle. stamps. MOST IXVALUARLE, ee ~ BOND & SON, 526, Oxford-st., s ; ; ee ala 
higtees: J. SANGER and SONS, 490,Oxford Street, W. J. TAYLOR, Chem.st, 13, Baker-street, London, W. London, W. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottio, 
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Sirk JOHN BENNETT, Lto., 


se arcH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 








or 
© 
— 





UMBRELLAS 


FRAMES 


-S.FOX.& CO LIMITED 


To ensure a good umbrella see that THE FRAME is one of 
Fox’s. These FRAMES are of world wide reputation and as 
compared with even vovy inferior makes add very slightly 
to the cost of an umbrella: : 
special steel of S. F. & 


—they are manufactured from 


Co’s. own make; are thoroughly 


LI - In return for ne 210 BOER, tested at every process and include the latest improvements, 
- marenee Cae + i ‘ ‘ mt und du Sica. a - ae ail 
as : - = —— i ‘S.FOX &C°LIMITED and pn waa are plainly marked on one 
225.- 4 Stanpanp coun a, Sv ER ATCE S, from £2 STRETCHER Or Ris of every frame they manufacture, together with one 
oritceee tue i get tg A le gprs ge Pete pr (GOLD WATCHES, from £5. or more Of their other trade marks according to the kind of frame; 
richly enublazane TT cL ive), 03, Cheapsid London. —— for example— 





£20, £30, £40 Pres Sse nt ition WwW atches. LEVER WATCH. ay ine 24 











-SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH eS FOE g ee 
£ 5, K GLISH 0X &Ce STD ee LE - 


2 Vie CHEA (PEST WATCILEVEL P CEDOA aver and steam 

£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells | discs, GOLD CHAINS aid JEWELLERY, A5.FOX &C an LAURUS 2=o~ ee 

Gelasan oxi “sito. | a ee OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. N.B.—Tho stretchers of an Umbrella are the wires that connect the 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. middle of the Ribs to the Stick. 
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“An ideal Soap, delightfully perfumed.”—Chemist and Druggist. 


“Of unquestionable excellence, and much in favour with the profession.” 
British Medical Journal. 


“Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.”—Lancet. 
“ Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very lasting.’—Queen. 





THE SONG OF SOZODONT. | 
“Eade 0 Same sees Gone fees JOYNSON’S 


Where the song of birds blends perfectly 


With the fragrance of the flower. — DRAWING AND WATER-COLOUR 


I live in the homes of rich and poor— 
I live to do them good, PAPE RQ 

I cleanse; I heal; and I perfume with 7 
The odours of the wood, 

TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL STATIONERS, 


And clean and sweet is the path I leave : 
Samples may be had at the Mills, Sr, MAry Cray, KENT, 


Wherever my feet may tread ; 
And thousands of those I bless, rain down |} 
Benedictions on my head! 


A FINE THING FOR THE | ~ 





Paget SOZODONT isa vidome- yggy NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PRAGUE, 1891. 


high patronage of H.M. the EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, 
S 6 ad. Ce rating > Centenary o » Firs strial Exhibitic reanised on the 
lasegiiont fo well known to have a benafiela) PRAGUE. elebrating the Centenary of th First Industrial ] xhibition organised on the 


sition of the purest and choicest ingredients ' Hues ths 

of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every nder th 
: : ; Continent in 1791. 

effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming 

or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance OPEN MAY 15 to OCTOBER 1891. 

make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT 


removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 


free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 


Tho only first-ciass Paper made in Double Antiquarian, Double Emperor, and in Continuous Rolls, 


SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, FETES, 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth,&c. It is entirely) EXHIBITIONS, ILLUMINATED FOUNTAINS, LOTTERIES, &e. 


for 





enamel. One bottle will last six months. Of | 
all C hemis ts, price 2s. (id. 








} Positively cured by 


I Little Pill 
CARTERS! They a lieve Dis OxFORD ST. 
ess from Dyspepsia, 
ja and To 


aoe’. ths Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 















rorpio uver | | PETER ROBINSON, 


x 

j= 

Ie ness, siause, —— 

rs ness, Bed Ta te in the 

< PILLS. | Mouth, Coated Tungue, 

= }Pain in the Side, “ete. 

| l'They regulate the i s 8 =] a 

= — 'Bowels and prevent 

Consupa ion auua Piles. The "tmallest oe d , 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetab'e, ». Irne : , | 
and do not grip? or parse, but by the'r gentle Patterns - _ wn -¥ 
action please all who use them. Established | . . ~{ . fe 
1856. Standard Pil! of the United States In I ost k ree. 7 11 
phials at }s. 14d. told by all Chemists, cr sent} | A> = a 

by po t. ————_— An 5 


Illustrated pamph'et free Briti.h Depot, 


46, Ho'born V.adu t, London, E.C FASHION-BOOKS Pair 


























| = ; ae 
aE 4 i 
‘ 7 . 4 ‘ 
TRUSS’ "Only Electric Truss Goods sent : 
a) Tron Hoops or Ste! - - 
This celebrated : = - 1] 
J d@ thousands on —— cer Ee 5 Se “ 
e of pation ote. E stab, 1875. P a~ sctfitting trusses | = i ae oe - 
sent to all parts of the world and we guarantee safede- | — Ss =—— SS Ss = ° = ] 
livery. For full particulars, write, See Pamphiet No ! A ppl oval, ae a ee Pete Sa : one =a oe 
Address, M. E. Truss Co.,7 Sacramento Street, ~~. ~moeeee ; ee er - _—— 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. For Piles use our New a an ee ee eee 














instrument for Home Treatment. Price, $2 or Ss. Cd. | 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


NupaA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 






For 22 years it has never failed 
to rapidly restore grey or faded 
hair, either in th or ag 

It arrests falling, causes lux 

pss iniant growth, 18 permanent, and 
i Nt pert harmless , in 
In fd nl alr 
Sst a md Ch Circulars 
onapy ition, 
Wholesale Agents: 2. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 & 32, Beracrs-strect, We: and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London, 


WESTLEY RICHARDS fins: 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 
The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 








| OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE IN USE. 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40. 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42. 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s. to £10 10s. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Westley Richards Falling Block 
and the Deeley-Edwe-Metford Rifles, 
Price Lists and Drawings sent free by post on application. 


| 178, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 82, HIGH 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Gu thers by Special Appointment to 


} 
| H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH; a HU. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


‘JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIG NAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Cat — ae 

! ss ‘ 1 

Swe. 

RU RY ‘& Brow x. 

All Forsumere & 
Chemists, 18. 

and 2s, od, Pots.” 


SIxtTy 





reaas Paste 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ErFrses 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 
ANBILL CORSETS 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE, 
White or 91s. 


French Grey, 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ 
174, SLOANE 
RELGHAVIA, 


Warehouse, 
STREET, 


LONDON, 


197 
Ps 4 


Q “ every flower that 


breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI ee 
May be obtained 
any Chemis 
«gh yes iat "sf 
Bong gyre 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHANTS” 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


wonderful reputation this article has 
at and beautifying the 
skin and complexion induced many 
unprincipled pers to up numerous 
preparations which they call * Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cueumber at all, and-are often~ poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 
The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.” 
Bottles, SBee 9s. é6d., for 3d, extra by 
M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


JUNO bec 


SOLE MAKERS 
THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS 


cO., Lap. 
LISTS, over 100 
pages, POST FREE. 
et) 
Patterns, 


as the 
obtained for 
has 


ns put 


free 


are the 
very best, 


Upwards 


JUNO CUSHION, £12 126.. 10 per cent, Cash Discount, or 21s. 
Monthly. 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


EDELWEISS, 


This New Registered Perfume is most Exquisite, Ori- 
ginal, and Permanent, and has been pronounced by 
Connoisseurs to be the finest ever produced. It is unique, 


THE ROYAL PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


Dép6t : 27, Old Bond Street. Price from 2s. 6d. per Bottle 


MELLIN 'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


a a 


BRIGHT MRTAL 
SIXPENCE the BOX of FOU R. 
Seniens ms absolutely usele 





n are 
hox of ul Hy m=alers 
Box, Seven Stampa. 
HIN DE’S, LIMITED of 
(London) ; ERTROPOLITAN at 
Works, BiaMINcHAM. -} 
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les, 1s. 


and 
Chemists, 


Use Pepsalia in place of ordinary 
Table Salt while eating. 


9s. 


each, from 


or from 


G. & G STERN, 


62 


—» 


GRAY’S 


INN 


ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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It is not enough to put food 


into the stomach. If it is not 


digested it is of no more value 


to the system than a stick | 


or a stone would have been. 


in all forms 


PEPSALIA, 


of debility and exhaustion 


arising from malnutrition 


or gastric deficiency, gives 


certain and prompt relief. 


DIGEST 





PARKS. 


COURT STATIONERS 


OXFORDSTREET.LONDON. 
Sd imples of Stationery Post Free. 


FISHER? S “EIFFEL” 


ALREADY A CREAT SUCCESS. 


£10 to £100. 


“SYBHLO TIV SdOLU3.0 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


FISHER, 


iss, 


STRAND. 


"PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 

| to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
| Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
|ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


New ill strated ‘Catalogue tor 1891 now ready. 
i (PHE GEN OF THE PERIOD.” 


A tae It 
INOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNE ; MELB 


CALCU PTA, lene. 
TREBLE 
pip 


D 
c KNE, 1580 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
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LOWEST “ 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 
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Game Shooting, 4, & ¢ 
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CELEBRATED 


BUTTER “sCoTeH. 


Beall whol§ ome, 


1 tionery” 
Conpfecti re A 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B" de Strasbourg 


LILAS.. FRANGE (rrenchiilac) 
BORGHETTO 


the two latest novelties, the most 
fragrant perfumes, i!) e-sencesfor the 
handkerchief. extra fine toilet soaps face 
powuer, sachets, cosmetiques, toilet- 
waler, etc... in splendid fancy boxes; 
the great success of the season. 




















Sold by all first class perfumers 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31, Berners 
Street (Oxford Street) LONDON W. 


NERVE FORCE 


ACTUALLY RE-CREATED 


hout drags by mild ce ntinuous currents of Electri 
or imperceptibl A — 7 te = ao ros wearing one of 


witch dead BELTS, 


and personally inspe 
restimo .ials receives 
have be en pe ermanently r 
imple, vand pl 1 ant means 
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tar 














d to health by this ral, 
of cure 5.000 ¢ mpili- 
t nd : 


ean nal ‘Rhtte ry Con y. Ltd.. at their 
Electropathic and Zande r Institute, 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


orner of Rathbone Place 


f 
All communi oe + sijered s _ ‘ly private, 
the 


lk ac od 
Preside nt. Mite €. “B. i: Arness, 
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A PLEASURE TO 


BLACK HANDLE.... G/G 
IVORY HANDLE.... 7/7G 
A Pr IVORY HANDLES 

RUSSIA Ginael v 
KAoPP’s DUPLEX STROP 7% 
xropes srrop paste G* 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 
FROM ALL DEALERS, RA Z 0 R . 
WHOLESALE, 
OSBORNE, GARRETT &GO 
LONDON, w. 
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